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‘HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS». 
WIN SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 


Two high school seniors show- 

ing exceptional aptitude for 

work in science were recently 

awarded four-year scholarships 

of $2,400 each at the close of 

the nation-wide Science Talent 
Search conducted annually by the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company and by the Science Clubs of 
America. The two top winners are Gloria 
Indus Lauer, 17, of Ames, Iowa, High 
School, and Ray Reinhart Schiff, 16, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., High School. 

Gloria displays talent in music as well 
as science. A violinist, she won first place 
in a state music contest and has played 
for several years in the Iowa State Col- 
lege Symphony. She can operate a slide 
rule and a comptometer, and knows her 
way around a machine shop. 

Ray Schiff’s main interest is journal- 
ism, though this doesn’t interfere with 
his scientific pursuits. He is managing 
editor of his school’s paper, and presi- 
dent of the Westchester High School 
Press Conference. 

Six other boys and two other girls won 
four-year scholarships worth $400 each. 
Each of the remaining 30 delegates to 
the Institute were given one-year scholar- 
ships of $100. Alternates are named for 
all the winners. If a winner cannot go to 
college at present on account of military 
service, the scholarship will be held in 
trust until after the war. 

The eight winners of the $400 awards 
are: Charles Poultney Perot IV, 17, J. P. 





McCaskey High School, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Thomas Richard Quermann, 17, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Josiah Macy, 18, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H.; Donald Ross- 
well Harris, 17, Central High School, 
Johnstown, Pa.; William Weidman 
Piper, 17, Grandview Heights High 
School, Columbus, Ohio; Henry Hiram 
Kohl, 16, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H.; Elizabeth Ann Lean, 17, 
Shorewood High School, Shorewood, 
Wis.; Virginia Ellen March, 17, West 
High School, Madison, Wis. 


. Vice President Wallace congratulating 


Ray Schiff and Gloria Laver, top winners 














Martha Raye Kay Francis 


Four Good Soldiers 


WITH THE AMERICAN FORCES IN NORTH 
AFRICA—Four good soldiers who have already done 
more than their share in the war have been down in 
these parts lately. They are Kay Francis, Martha Raye, 
Mitzi Mayfair and Carole Landis. 

Some people may take lightly the contributions of 
Hollywood folks to the war effort, but I don’t. These 
gals work themseives to a frazzle. They travel dan- 
gerously. They live and work under mighty unpleasant 
conditions. They don’t get a dime. They are losing a 
lot and they have nothing to gain—nothing material, 
that is. 

But surely they are going home with a warm inner 
satisfaction, knowing that they have performed far 
beyond the ordinary call of duty. 

This quartet of stars has been away frem America 
since October. They flew the Atlantic by Clipper, 
toured the camps in Northern Ireland and England, 
and came to Africa by Flying Fertress. They have 
heard bombs fall, and they know about army stew. 

They've averaged four hours’ sleep a night. Each 
of them had a bout with the flu. They have done all 
their own washing, because there's no other way to 
get it done. Yet if they chose they could all be in 
California lying on the sand. 

When they came out to our far desert airdrome 
they put on their performance on the flat bed of a 
big wrecking truck out in the mid-afternoon sun, sur- 
rounded by soldiers sitting on the ground. They spoke 
the first English from a woman’s mouth these soldiers 
had heard in months. To say they were appreciated 
is putting it mildly. 

Kay Francis starts it off by saying they'd rather be 
here than any place in the world. That brings a thun- 
derous cascade of boos. Then she says: 

“The reason is there’s no place else we could be 
the only women among several thousand men.” 


That brings the laugh. Then she says: 


VICTORY STORY OF THE WEEK 


Carole Landis 


By Ernie Pyle 


Photo taken during broadcast in London 


Mitzi Mayfair 


“And I know every one of you would protect me, 
wouldn't you?” 

That brings the “Oh, yeahs!” and yells and whistles 
of appreciation. 

When Carole Landis comes out, something like a 
great sigh goes over the crowd. 

As she finishes her song and holds out her arms 
a pathetic, wracked voice comes from the far edge 
of the audience, a lonely guy screaming to the world 
his comic misery: 

“T can’t stand it!” 

Mitzi Mayfair wears a skimpy green spangly thing 
and does her famous dances. A couple of dozen sol- 
diers are perched on the truck’s big steel boom above 
her, and every time Mitzi kicks they pretend to swoon 
and fall off. 

Mitzi ends her act by calling for jitterbug volunteers. 
The boys are bashful, but finally a private is pulled 
down off the boom. He is no slouch as a jitterbug, 
but she almost dances him off his feet. 

She winds up by throwing the exhausted soldier 
over her shoulder and carrying him off the stage. 

I’ve seen Mitzi dance in musical comedies, and now 
I’ve seen her dance in dust-covered slacks on the 
African desert. She has already given a strenuous year 
and a half of her life to the war, and she’s in it for 
the duration. And all I can say is, she’s a honey. 

The program winds up practically in a riot when 
all four girls sing the French, British and American 
national anthems. 

The girls are pretty sore about one thing. It seems 
one of the American broadcasters in Algiers broadcast 
back to America that they wouldn't go to the Tunisian 
front because they were afraid. 

Actually, the girls begged to go to Tunisia but were 
turned down. The generals wouldn't let them go be- 
cause it would be dangerous for troops to be con- 
centrated te see the show. These girls are not afraid. 
Carole Landis even wanted to go on a bombing mis- 
sion. 

Personally, I think they all deserve medals. 





Reprinted by permission of the New York World Tele- 
gram. 
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The United Nations try to profit by the mistakes of the past 


UD ae we stand, divided we 
fall,” declared the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. That is just as true of 
the 30 members of the United Nations 
as it was of the 13 American colonies. 

We and our Allies can win this war 
only if we fight it side by side. We can 
win the peace only if we prepare now 
to solve post-war problems in unity. 

Our leaders are fully aware of that 
fact. They. are doing their best to weld 
30 independent countries into a single 
weapon of war and into a unified agency 
for making and preserving peace. 

In this article we shall examine the 
extent to which they have succeeded, 
in the military, political and economic 
fields. We shall survey the task which 
still remains to be done. Finally, the 
obstacles in the way of its accomplish- 
ment will be considered. 

Before we do that, let’s take a back- 
ward look at World War I. The Allied 
and Associated Powers of 1914-1918 
faced some of the same problems that 
the United Nations face today. 

They succeeded belatedly in achiev- 
ing mili unity. The rather make- 
shift forms of political and economic 
unity which’ they created served pretty 
well during the war. But they collapsed 
completely when the fighting ediad.: As 
a result, although the Allies won the 
war, they lost the peace. Knowledge of 
how mr why this happened may help 
us to avoid the mistakes of 25 years ago. 

Real military unity in World War I 
came only at the last minute, just before 
the big rn offensive of 1918. The 
French General Ferdinand Foch was 
made Generalissimo of all the Allied 
armies from the North Sea to the 
Adriatic. 


Economic Problems in World War | 


The grezt economic problem in that 
war, as in this, was’ shipping. It was 
handled by the Allied Maritime Trans- 
port Council, which was set up in No- 
vember, 1917. This was one of the most 
powerful and effective of all the inter- 
Allied organizations. Its members were 
Cabinet Ministers in their own govern- 
ments, This put them in a position to 
see that their decisions were carried out 
by their governments without quibbling 
or objections. 

These economic organizations of 
World War I were put together hastily 
and without much system, and there 
were many hitches in their operations. 
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On the whole, however, they did an ef- 
fective job during the war. But as soon 
as the “Cease-fire!” sounded in Novem- 
ber, 1918, the whole structure began to 
fall apart. 

The French proposed that joint plan- 
ning of shipping, raw materials and 
trade policies be continued after the 
war. The British were not too keen 
about this, thinking it was simply a de- 
vice for getting revenge on Germany. 
But they finally agreed to a modest 
measure of control, provided the United 
States also would accept. 

But we were iaady beginning, to 
wash our hands of European affairs. 
Herbert Hoover declar that the 
United States could not “agree to an 

rogram that even looked like inter-Al- 
ied control of our economic resources 
after peace.” And at the Peace Confer- 
ence, Bernard Baruch flatly opposed 
new French proposals for a raw mate- 
rials program. 

In February, 1919, a Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council was set up in Paris to 
handle relief problems. It never had 
any real authority, however, and it was 
disbanded early in 1920. By this time 
most of the other inter-Allied organiza- 
tions had withered away. From then 
on, it was every nation for itself in 
economic and financial matters. 

Inter-Allied cooperation 
in military and political 
affairs came to the same 
bad end. There were even 
squabbles over the armis- 
tice arrangements. By the 
end of 1921 the United 
States Senate had refused 
to ratify the peace treaties 
(including the League of 
Nations) and United 
States representatives had 
been withdrawn from all 
the remaining Allied 
groups. 

Common danger - no 
—_ held the Allies to- 
gether. Each country was 
—— of the others 
and thought only of its 
own interests. The Allies 
had not prepared durin 
the war Aa cack nether 
in the peace. Their co- 
operative machinery had 





ae gece o effort had 
nm made to iron out be- 





forehand the disputes and disagree- 
ments which were sure to arise at the 
peace table. The result was a complete 
collapse of international cooperation. 

The general situation of the United 
Nations in this war is much like that 
of the Allies in the last one. Thirty na- 
tions, each with its own special prob- 
lems and interests, are fighting against 
a powerful and united enemy. What 
have they done to unify their efforts, 
and what, if anything, have they learned 
from the lessons of World War I? 


Foundations of Unity 


The fact that they can be called the 
“United Nations” is an indication that 
they have laid the foundation stone of 
unity. The Joint Declaration by United 
Nations, signed in Washington on the 
first day of 1 1942, was something new 
in history—something which did not 
exist in World War I. Twenty-six coun- 
tries (to which four more were added 
later) agreed that they would use their 
full military and economic resources 
“against those members of the Tri- 
partite Pact [Axis] and its adherents 
with which such government is at war™ 
and they pledged themselves “not to 
make a separate armistice or peace with 
their enemies.” 

They went further than that—they 


The Peace Must Be Won as Well as the War 


Pitspatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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also pledged cooperation in making the 
peace. They agreed to accept the “com- 
mon program of purposes and _princi- 
ples” contained in the Atlantic Charter. 
And they declared that a “complete vic- 
tory over their enemies is essential to 
defend life, liberty, independence and 
religious freedom, and to preserve 
human rights and justice in their own 
lands, as well as in other lands.” In 
other words, they accepted President - 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms as the basis 
of the peace: “freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear.” 

Let us look in turn at each of these 
two sides of the Declaration of United 
Nations: the pledge of unity in war and 
the pledge of unity in peace. 

Military unity is proving as hard to 
achieve in this war at it was in the last. 
Each country is as reluctant as before to 
let its armies be controlled by an inter- 
national group which might be domi- 
nated by foreigners. The United States 
and Britain are planning common strat- 
egy through the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff Organization, and in certain sec- 
tors, such as North Africa and Australia, 
there is a single commander over all the 
Allied troops. ‘ 

Like the Supreme War Council, 
which it resembles, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Organization has to re- 
fer its decisions back to Washington and 
London, where the final “yes” or “no” 
is spoken. And Russia and China, 
which have the two mightiest land 
armies of the United Nations, are not 
represented at all. Finally, there is no 
single Commander in Chief of all the Al- 
lied armies. In the military field, the 
United Nations are no further ahead 
than were the World War I Allies. 


Machinery of Economic Cooperation 


Economic cooperation, however, is 
working much more smoothly than it 
did in 1914-1918. We started out this 
time just about where we left off then. 
The United States and Britain are work- 
ing very closely together through such 
organizations as the Combined Raw 


Materials Board, the Combined Food ~ 


Board, the Combined Production and 
Resources Board, the Combined Mili- 
tary Transportation Committee, and the 


“*Uniting Today for Tomorrow’’ (Foreign Policy Assn.) 


We must help rebuild war-torn areas. 
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Combined Shipping Adjustment Board. 
Anglo-American contro] of economic 
matters is based on the fact that the 
United States and Britain are the two 
great economic powers of the United 
Nations. 

The financial side of the war is being 
handled through the system of Lend- 
Lease. This is a great advance over 
World War I, since it should eliminate 
the squabbling over war debts which 
was such a large factor in breaking up 
Allied unity. 

This is the picture of United Nations 
cooperation in war. What of unity in 
peace? 

The most encouraging sign is the 
fact that everybody is conscious of the 
need for United Nations unity after the 
war, and is thinking and planning for 
it. The first step toward achieving it 
was the acceptance, by all the United 
Nations, of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms. 

But those are only vague general 
statements. They will mean nothing un- 
less they are worked out in practical 
detail.’ And this must be done before 
the war ends, if we are to avoid the 
chaos which followed the last war. 


Post-War Freedom from Want 


The starting gun for united planning 
was fired by Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles a few weeks ago. He 
announced that the United States Gov- 
ernment would at once call a United 
Nations conference to study the prob- 
lem of freedom from want. 

“Failing to begin such organized 
study and discussion now,” he said, 
“there is the danger that divergent 
views and policies may become crystal- 
lized to the detriment of the common 
war effort, and to the detriment of 
efforts to bring about a grees that will 
be more than a brief and uneasy inter- 
lude. ... 

“I am glad to say that my Govern- 
ment intends at once to undertake dis- 
cussions with other members of the 
United Nations as to the most practical 
and effective methods through which 
these vitally necessary conferences and 
consultations between us all can be 
held. It is my conviction that from these 
meetings a large measure of agreement 


- will already be found to exist.” 


The most immediate problem in this 
field is post-war relief for the sufferin 
peoples of the world. It was announce 
on March. 4 that negotiations on this 
poo were well under way, and that 
ull agreement might be expected in a 
few months. Informal talks on the prob- 
lem of stabilizing currencies are also in 


pe. 

e most difficult of post-war prob- 
lems and the ones on which there is 
most likely to be disagreement, are in 
the political field. They are today the 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS — 


— obstacles in the way of United 
ations unity after the war. 

The serious of these problems 
are: (1) European boundaries; (2) 
The American attitude toward post-war 
political cooperation. 

One of the causes of misunderstand- 
ing between. Russia and the Western 
democracies arises out of the boundary 
question in eastern Europe. The Rus- 
sians have indicated that after the war 
they intend to retain the three little 
Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, These states were part of 
Russia before World War I, and Mos- 
cow has not reached an agreement with 
the Polish government-in-exile over 
what the boundaries between Poland 
and Russia should be after the war. 
These are important questions. Bound- 
ary disputes created a great deal of 
trouble after the last war. 


Will We Again Be Isolationists? 


Then there is the question of Amer- 
ica’s attitude. Europeans remember 
that after we had helped to write the 
peace treaties in 1920 and had pro- 
posed setting up the League of Nations, 
we washed our hands of the whole 
European settlement. They have no 
doubt that President Roosevelt means 
what he says about post-war coopera- 
tion. But so did Woodrow Wilson. Until 
they are sure that we will not walk out 
on them age, Europeans will be very 
cautious about committing themselves 
to any specific arrangements. 

It was Congress which rejected the 
peace treaties and the League of Na- 
tions after World War I. It has there- 
fore been suggested that Congress go 
on record now that it will support 
American cooperation with the rest of 
the world after this war. Resolutions ‘to 
this effect are pouring into the hoppers 
of Congress. They range from simple 
endorsements of the Atlantic Charter to 
pots ey of elaborate machinery for 
grinding out a detailed statement of 
war aims by Congress-and the President 
together. 

A great deal yet remains to be done 
before we can be sure that when the 
conflict is over we shall stand ‘united 
and not fall divided. 


We must not let isolationists keep 
us from the task of reconstruction. 
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Mos. is taking powers that belong to Congressmen 
with 
over Office of Price Adminis- By 1940, a great majority of Gov- 
land tration. ernment employees were covered by 
war. Following the elections, civil service rules protecting their jobs 
yund- Henderson was replaced and assuring advancement on merit. 
al of as Price Administrator by Only a few “policy-making” officials, 
Prentiss M. Brown, a de- such as members of the President’s Cab- 
5? pce 2 NO Bl feated Senator. This move inta, and judges and ambassadors to 
Battle of Washingt indicated that the Roose- foreign countries, had to be approved 
mer- “fe velt Administration — by the Senate. 
mber wished to make peace Today, many jobs in the way of war 
2 the ONGRESS has launched a cam- with the new 78th Congress. But it did agencies are outside the control of the 
pro- paign to restrict the war powers not silence Congressional critics of civil service. This is particularly true 
tions, of President Roosevelt. “bureaucrats.” Senator Kenneth Mc- of agencies like the OPA and the War 
vhole Between 1933 and 1939 the people Kellar (Democrat of Tennessee) then Manpower Commission. Leaders of 
> no looked to the Executive Branch of the introduced a bill to give the Senate Congress’ “get-the-bureaucrats!” cam- 
leans Government to solve many pressing greater control over the appointment paign argue that the President and his 
pera- problems. Congress passed numerous of officials by the President. associates have appointed dozens of 
Until laws giving the President (who heads  . The McKellar bill would require Sen- “policy-making” officials in new war 
< out the Executive Branch) broad powers ate approval of all Federal officials re- agencies who have not been approved 
very to aid or regulate industry, labor, and ceiving $4,500 or more a year, and of by the Senate. They say the McKellar 
elves agriculture. - employees of war agencies. It would bill is not a “patronage grab.” They 
After the war started, in 1989, the affect some 33,000 officials and em- say it is merely an attempt to “clip 
| the President received emergency powers ployees now in Government service. the wings of wasteful bureaucrats.” 
Na- to protect this nation’s interests and President Roosevelt expressed strong : . , 
nere- build up cur defenses. When we were opposition to the McKellar bill. He Some Policy-Making Appointess 
$s go attacked on December 7, 1941, the made these points against it. Senator McKellar recently listed ten 
yport President's broad wartime powers as - ds of the President’s top “policy-making” 
st of Commander in Chief of the nation’s Why FDR Opposes McKellar Bill appointees who, he said, should have 
1s tO armed forces were added to all his 1. It would wreck the civil service been confirmed by the Senate, but were 
ypers other powers. system, in which appointments are not. Among them were “my good friend 
nple : based on merit and not on the political Jimmie Byrnes, who has been called 
er to Congress Wants More Authority beliefs ‘of the official or employee. the assistant President”; Harry Hop- 
for Now Congress is determined to let 2. Neither the President nor the kins, a special assistarit to Mr. Roose- 
t of the President know that there is a Senate should take time away from velt; Donald Nelson of the War Pro- 
dent Legislative as well as an Executive important war work to consider the duction Board; Paul V. McNutt of the 
Branch of the Government. Congress qualifications of thousands of Govern- War Manpower Commission, and Vice 
Jone wants to increase its authority in the ment jobholders. If the Senate at- President Wallace, as chief of the 
the whole war effort and to put a brake tempted to study the merit of more Board of Economic Warfare. 
ited on the President’s growing powers. than 30,000 officials it would have no The New York Times agreed that the 
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Congress’ campaign 
President’s powers is also linked with 
the “get-the-bureaucrats!” movement. 
When a Congressman uses he term 
“bureaucrat,” he is referring to admin- 
istrative officials in the Executive 
Branch of the Government who carry 
out the orders of the President. 

Members of Congress generally feel 
that public annoyance over the actions 
of certain “bureaucrats” in war agencies 
and bureaus caused the defeat of sev- 
eral Congressmen in the November elec- 
tions. Congress was particularly hostile 
to hard-working, but short-tempered, 
Administrator Leon Henderson of the 


against the_ 


time for anything else. 

3. Executive positions that are vital 
to the war effort would remain vacant 
while the Senate debated appointments. 

4. The McKellar bill, if passed, 
“would lay all of us open to the charge 
that we are playing politics with the 
war program.” Senators could use this 
power to approve appointments (pa- 
tronage power) to build up their po- 
litical organizations at home. Many 
thousands of employees of the Gov- 
ernment would have to win a Senator’s 
favor in order to hold an appointment 
or to be promoted into jobs paying 
$4,500 a year. 





Senate has the right to draw up a list 
of policy-making officials who ought not 
to be go gee without the Senate’s 
approval. But the Times warned that 
the Senate would arouse nation-wide 
opposition if it tried to control every 
appointment carrying a salary of $4,500 
or more, whether the job is 2 policy- 
making one or not. 
_ “The American people,” the Times 
concluded, “will not tolerate Senatorial 
delay of the war effort or the attempt 
by Senators to use the war to increase 
their power of patronage. .. .” 
Senator Charles L. McNary, Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate, opposes the 
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McKellar bill. He warns that if the 
Senate takes the power to approve 
thousands of appointments to agencies 
and bureaus, then it will also be held 
responsible for the conduct of the 4 
cies in which these employees work. 

Another attack on “the bureaucrats” 
has been organized in the House of 
Representatives. A new House commit- 
tee is ready to investigate Federal agen- 
cies and bureaus to see whether they 
have overstepped the powers given to 
them by Congress. Representative Smith 
(Democrat of Virginia), a bitter anti- 
New Dealer, is the chairman of this 
committee. He charges that “bureau- 
crats” have acted without authority and 
have ignored the instructions of Con- 
gress in carrying out their duties. 


“Government by Directive” 


There is considerable feeling in Con- 
gress that the President has misused 
powers granted him by the Legislative 
Branch. There has beer. sharp criticism 
of “government by directive,” in which 
policies and Se are set up by an 
executive order (or directive) from the 
President rather than by a law passed 
by Congress. 

For instance, the President has been 
denounced for fixing salaries at $25,000 
yearly ($67,200 before taxes are paid), 
after Congress twice refused to pass a 
law calling for such a limit on salaries. 
The President's supporters said the 
power to fix salaries at $25,000 was 
contained in the Anti-Inflation Bill of 
October 2, 1942. Critics replied that 
Congress had passed that bill with the 
understanding that no such order would 
be issued by the President. Here, they 
added, was a clear case of “government 
by directive,” without the consent of 
Congress. 

A blow was struck at the President’s 
salary limitation order by the Disney 
bill, which was reported to the House 
last week. This bill raises the legal debt 
limit of the United States from $125,- 
000,000,000 to $210,000,000,000, in 
order to let the Treasury borrow more 
money for the war effort. But something 
extra was added to this debt limit bill. 
It was a “rider” to revoke the Presi- 
dent’s executive order limiting salaries. 
The rider substituted a provision fixing 
salaries at either their December 7, 
1941, level, or at $25,000 (after pay- 
ment of taxes), whichever is higher. 


Executive Dilemma 


If the bill is passed by Congress, the 
President will face the problem of veto- 
ing the needed debt limit legislation, or 
having to accept a measure containing 
a provision which would wipe out his 
own executive order on salary limitation. 
Under the law, the President cannot 


bs ang the debt limit bill and veto the 


rider. He must accept or reject both. 


Observers agree that Congress has the 
right-to revoke the President’s execu- 


* tive order. But they fear that this ac- 


tion may hamper Government efforts to 
prevent inflation by co trolling salaries 
and wages. Richard L. Strout of the 
Christian Science Monitor reports that 
some Congressmen are disturbed be- 
cause the Disney bill has been called 
the “relief to millionaires” bill. 


The Disney Bill 


“The Disney bill?” Strout explains, 
“imposes a salary ceiling of $25,000 a 
year after payment of taxes, except for 
those fortunate enough to be —_s 
more than that before the war started, 
in which case they et on receiving 
the rer amount. . . Thus it would be 
possible for.a person to have a million- 
dollar incbme in wartime. . . The bill 
would not, however, permit a million- 
dollar or other large income to go 
higher than what it was on ‘Pearl Har- 
bor Day,’ December 7, 1941, but would 
freeze them at that point. . . 

“But the alleged joker in the Disney 
bill is that it wipes out Federal control 
of all salaries below $25,000 a year. 
At the same time,” Strout points out, 
“the National War Labor Board is con- 
tinuing its effort to control wages under 
the “Little Steel” formula. . . Rightly 
or wrongly,” he warns, “labor is likely to 
kick at this. . .” (See Feb. 22-27 issue 
for discussion of anti-inflation program. ) 

Other sharp defeats were handed the 
Roosevelt Administration by Congress. 


The House refused to vote money for 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
an agency which the President sup- 
ported as an essential aid to post-war 
pao The Bureau of the Budget’ 
ad its request for funds whittled down 
sharply by Congress after the so-called 
“bureaucrats” in this agency were ac- 
cused of having “a tremendous staff.” 
There were other agencies and bur- 
eaus in the Executive Branch that had 
their funds cut by the House. The party 
division in the House is close — 222 
Democrats to 208 Republicans. And the 
refusal of many Democrats to attend 
sessions gave control of the House to 
Republicans and anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats. 


Warnings by Republicans 


In the midst of Congress’ revolt 
against the President, several important 
Republican leaders sounded a warnin 
note. Senator Austin (Republican o 
Vermont) said that the wholesale slash- 
ing of funds needed by agencies and 
bureaus might threaten the efficient con- 
duct of the war. 

Senator Taft (Republican of Ohio) 
urged that the Republicans form a “vigi- 
lance committee” — not to check the 
President, but actually to check the 
drastic actions recently taken by the Re- 
publican and anti-New Deal Democratic 
group in the House. He warned Con- 
gress not to go too far in its drive 
against “the bureaucrats” or it would 
cripple the Government. 


Press Assn. 


Representatives Clare Luce of Connecticut and Walter Judd of Minne- 
sota attend White House reception for 117 freshman Congressmen. 
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Planning Is No Novelty 





















Our conservation program called for planning. Thousands of acres of 
rich American soil were saved by terracing, making running water walk. 


HERE is a great deal of talk nowa- 
Pasys about planning and a “planned 
economy.” A good part of the discus- 
sion is highly critical. The term is 
vaguely associated with the Russian 
Five Year Plans, with Hitler's plans for 
Germany, with fascist totalitarianism. 

Congressmen — and women — de- 
nounce world planning as “globaloney,” 
or charge that it is merely another term 
for bureaucracy, or see in it some in- 
sidious scheme to fasten. the New Deal 
permanently upon the country. 

These reactions are. understandable, 
but none the less ‘unfortunate. The ex- 
ample of England—and under a Con- 
servative government—should persuade 
us that planning is not incompatible 
either with liberty or with sound judg- 
ment. 

The success of other democratic gov- 
ernments—the Scandinavian, the Aus- 
tralian, and New Zealand, for example— 
should suggest to us that planning in 
the social and economic field is an in- 
strument of democracy rather than of 
totalitarianism. 


Planning Is the American Way 


We do not need to go’abroad for 
examples of planning: there are plenty 
of them in our own American experi- 
ence. We might note, first, that gov- 
ernment itself—local, state, national— 
would be impossible without some plan- 
ning. This’ is true of the work of the 
local schodl board or sanitary commis- 
sion. It is equally true for the work of 
the state highway commission or the 
Federal Social Security Administration. 





From the beginning of our history, 
indeed, we have had planning. The 
first settlements in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania were 
planned ahead of time, and worked out 
in some part, at least, according to 
plan. The Constitutional Convention 
which met at Philadelphia in 1787 was, 
in effect, a planning board, and the 
plan which it formulated has been suc- 
cessful for a century and a half. 

The successful policy of territorial 
expansion and incorporation of terri- 
asin into the Gries * was planned by 
that great democrat and individualist, 
Thomas sie and has been an ob- 
ject of admiration to the whole western 
world. 


Conservation Takes Planning 


But all this may seem too general, 
or too distant, for our purposes. Let us 
look then at a more specific and more 
recent — of planning—the con- 
servation policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, This is not the occasion for 
an analysis of that policy, but some 
generalizations about it are relevant. 

We should note, first, that the con- 
servation program was not the scheme 
of theorists or canine ob ires, but the re- 
sponse to a practi and an urgent 
problem. The ‘natural resources of the 
country were being wasted—the forests, 
the top soil, the coal and ajl and gas. 
Something had to be done if the nation 
was not to be crippled. 

Second, the impetus for the program 
came from scientists and publicists and 
educators—men who saw the problem, 
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who understood its implications, who 
were experts in their fields, and who 
could give publicity to the issue. 

Third, it was early clear that neither 
individuals nor local governments 
could cope with the cesidoen It was 
national in character, and it required 
for its proper solution national action. 

Fourth, the program, as inaugurated 
by Theodore Roosevelt and elaborated 
by Franklin Roosevelt, was non-parti- 
san in character. It did not involve 
party issues; it did not lead to the 
growth of a “bureaucracy”—in the 
odious meaning of that much abused 
term; it did not point the way to so- 
cialism or totalitarianism. 


Long-Range Thinking 
Here, in this wonderfully successful 
program of conservation—a program 
which embraces not only reforestation 
and flood control, but such regional 
developments as the TVA—we have a 
laboratory test of planning, or a 
planted economy, if you will. All of it 
required long range thinking. It could 
not be improvised from day to day; it 
could not hinge upon chance action. 
We had to survey the land and 
water problem, find the proper en- 
ineers, train the foresters in newly 
established schools of forestry, secure 
the cooperation of communities and 
states, integrate the various complex 
parts of the whole scheme, and assume 
that succeeding administrations would 
carry through what was inaugurated. 
The men who planned our conserva- 
tion program had to think in terms of 
fifty or a hundred years. Some con- 
temporaries dismissed them as “dream- 
ers” or “theorists”, some of the vested 
interests affected by their work called 
them bureaucrats or socialists. 
But we know now that no more im- 
portant work was ever done on this 


‘continent than the work of the con- 


servationists. And we know that if it 
were not for long-range planning of 
our natural resources, the nation would 
face catastrophe. 

Let us not be deluded by catch- 
words or misled by shibboleths. In a 
society as large as ours there must be 
a high degree of planning. In a mara 4 
organized as ours is, that planning will 
probably have to be done by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Planning itself is not even a debat- 
able issue. The only thing that is de- 
batable is the nature and objectives of 
that planning. These are the things to 
think about. 
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© “Shada” Helps Haiti 
Help Itself 


IGHTEEN months ago Haiti and 
the United States set up a coopera- 
tive agricultural development enterprise 
in the little West Indian republic. The 
annual report of Thomas A. Fennell, 
president and general manager, reveals 
that SHADA already has become the 
largest organized economic enterprise 
in Haiti. The popular name SHADA 
comes from the initials of the French 
name of the corporation—Société Hai- 
tiano-Americaine de Dévellopement 
Agricole. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


The Spaniards who discovered this 
island of Santo Domingo, or Hispan- 
iola, as they called it, settled on its east- 
ern end. French pirates from the other 
West Indian islands filtered into the 
rest of Hispaniola. They came so thick 
and fast that the Spaniards were unable 
to drive them out. In 1697 Spain rec- 
ognized French ownership of the west- 
ern third of the island. Here the French 


colony of Saint Domingue was organ- 
ized. It remained in French hands for 
more than a hundred years, became one 
of the richest colonies in the world. 

Large numbers of African slaves-were 
brought in to cultivate the tropical 
crops. It was not long before there were 
more Negroes than white F rench in 
Saint Domingue. In the course of time, 
many of these slaves were freed. Some 
found their way to France where they 
— up the ideas of the French Revo- 
utionists. Later they returned to the 
colony to spread these ideas among their 
friends. In the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, Toussaint L’Ouverture 
and Jean-Jacques Dessalines led a revo- 
lution in which the French were driven 
out and a republic set up. The new na- 
tion was called “Haiti,” an ancient In- 
dian word meaning “land of moun- 
tains.” 

A little later the Haitians invaded the 
eastern or Spanish part of Hispaniola. 
For 40 years they ruled “he whole 
island. In 1844 the Spaniards rebelled 
against them and set up the Dominican 
Republic. 

Land of Small Farms. Haiti was left 
with an area of only 10,200 square 
miles. This is about the size of the State 
of Maryland. But 3,000,000 people are 


Poots iy Albert Greenfiela 


Natives loading sisal at Port au Prince, Haiti. The large quantity of 
sisal exported is used to make hard fiber cordage, wartime essential. 


’ furnis 


crowded into that small area. Ninety- 
five per cent of them are of pure- 
blooded African Negro stock, the other 
five per’ cent are sen Negro and part 
French. These mulattoes, together with 
a few of the Negroes, are a prosperous, 
well-educated class who govern the 
country and dominate its social life. 

The 95 per cent majority are small 
farmers, most of whom own their own 
property. 

There was political chaos in Haiti for 
many years after independence was 
won. The Haitian people, many of them 
former slaves, were uneducated and 
without experience in self-government. 
Considering the obstacles they had to 
overcome, the Haitians must be given 
a great deal of credit for the progress 
they have made toward orderly self- 
government. 

Coming -of SHADA. Because there 
are so many Haitians living on such a 
small area of land, the country has al- 
ways been poor. The government was 
anxious to improve the production of 
goods to be sold abroad, but it would 
have been hard to compete with estab- 
lished producers in other countries. 

The war spelled opportunity to the 
Haitians. There was no longer any ques- 
tion of competition; the United States 
was in the market for all the strategic 
materials that could be produced any- 
where. It also was willing to give finan- 
cial help to any country that wanted to 
expand its production. 

In May, 1941, Haiti and the United 
States signed an agreement to cooper- 
ate in developing the production of rub- 
ber, bananas, spices, food, fibres, naval 
stores, oil-bearing plants and forest re- 
sources; for the improvement of cacao; 
and for the development of small handi- 
craft industries. 

SHADA was created as the agency to 
handle the job. The United States 
advanced a million dollars tc get it 
started, but the corporation is owned 
entirely by the Haitian Government. 

Several large plantations have been 
set up and planted with such things as 
sisal and cryptostegia, a quick-growing, 
rubber-bearing vine. But SHADA’s ul- 
timate purpose is to act as an educa- 
tional, promotional center for the small 
farmers. SHADA experts will help solve 
their problems; SHADA plantations will 

them with ai and young 
plants. This will make the Haitians more 
prosperous and will raise their standard 
of living. At the same time it will ee 
ply the U. S. with needed raw materials. 
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© The King 
Of Mexican Clowns 


Charlie Chaplin ought to know a 
good comedian when he sees one. And 
Charlie says that Cantinflas is the 
“world’s greatest clown.” 

Probably no one who reads this. page 
has ever seen Cantinflas. But crowds 
fight for tickets to the Folies Bergére 
Theater in Mexico City whenever he is 
on the bill. There are Cantinflas dolls 
in every toy shop window. Taxi drivers 
repeat his jokes. 

Cantinflas is a movie actor as well as 
a stage star. His two most recent pic- 
tures broke all Mexican box office rec- 
ords. His movies will introduce him to 
United States audiences. 

It’s not surprising that Charlié Chap- 
lin should admire Cantinflas: the two 
comedians have much in common. 

Like Charlie, Cantinflas always plays 
the part of a vagabond. Audiences 
howl every time he walks onto the stage 
or screen: a short, slender little man in 
a woolen undershirt and baggy trousers 
tied around his hips ‘with a rope, and 
with a ridiculous grin painted on his 
mournful face. Unlike Chaplin, how- 
ever, he is very talkative. His jokes are 


an important part of his act. 


Cantinflas is not his real name. He is 
Manuel Moreno, 29 years old. He be- 
gan his career as a clown in a carpa, or 
tent show, where the Indians and s 
of Mexico go to see the vaudeville 
shows of which they are so fond. The 
underdogs of Mexico recognized Can- 
tinflas at once as one of themselves. He 
quickly became famous, and his reputa- 
tion wasn’t hurt any when~he was 
thrown into jail for making fun of prom- 
inent Mexican citizens. 

Off stage, Cantinflas is typically Mex- 
ican im appearance: dapper, well- 
dressed, with dark eyes wd skin and 
an affable manner. He is rather shy and 
lives quietly with his young wife in a 
suburb of Mexico City. 

Cantinflas has already made a for- 
tune out of his slapstick—he is vice pres 
ident and part owner of his own movie 
company. And his career is just begin- 
ning. He is the favorite comedian of 
Cuba as well as Mexico. He is now 
touring Central America. South Amer- 
ca is clamoring to see him. And Holly- 
wood is be g.to wonder if it 
couldn’t make something of this young 
enius of comedy from south of the 


der. 


© Wartime Carnival 
In Rio de Janeiro 


Springtime is Carnival time in Rio 
de Janeiro. For four days just before 
Lent the Cariocas, as the people of Rio 
are called, give themselves over to an 
outburst of wild merriment which no 
North American who has not seen-it 
can even imagine. 

There was some doubt as to whether 
there would be a Carnival this year. 
There were those who thought it should 


be cancelled because of the war and the* 


fact that many young men are serving 
in the army. The discussion raged for 
weeks, overshadowing even the war 
news. Every newspaper was filled with 


‘ editorials and letters pro and con. But 


Rio without the Carnival would not be 
Rio. It was finally decided to have it as 
usual, although on a less lavish scale, 
beginning March 6. 

But preparations had begun long be- 
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fore that. As far back as last November 
the radio began playing “carnival tunes” 
and Cariocas started planning their cos- 
tumes, which range all the way from 
elaborate period dresses to mustaches 

ainted on with lampblack, and 
eathers stuck in an old hat. 

As the big day draws near, the pru- 
dent police lock up all the pickpockets 
and dubious characters in the city. At 
noon on Saturday (Carnival always be- 
gins on Saturday) every business es- 
tablishment in the city, except restau- 
rants and cafes, closes its doors, the 
people rush home to get into their cos- 
tumes, and the fun begins. 

For four days the streets are filled 
with dancing, singing crowds, carnival 
tunes blare from every radio, and the 
air is thick with confetti. There are 
very few automobile accidents, because 
no car can travel faster than three or 
four miles an hour through the packed 
streets. In fact, there were not autos 
at all this year, on account of the gaso- 
line shortage. 

There are parties day and night, 
leading up to the grand ball at the Mu- 
nicipal Theater on Monday night. Most 
of the Cariocas are so exhausted by this 
time that they have to give up and go 
to bed. A few of the hardier souls keep 
whooping it up through Tuesday. By 
Wednesday morning, Carnival is defi- 
nitely over, the knee-deep confetti is 
swept out of the streets, and the shops 
begin to open again. 





William and Marguerite Land 


Cantinflas, the tramp having his shoes shined, is Mexico’s 
comedy star. Chaplin has called him “world’s greatest clown.” 
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Tunlsian Preparations 


Three times Marshal Erwin Rommel 


has attempted to break out of the AIl-. 


lied ring which is slowly closing in on 
his forces in North Africa. Three times 
he has failed. Some observers think that 
after one more large-scale attack, it will 
be the turn of the Allies. 

When the Allies strike it will be all 
along the line. The British First Arm 
in the north, the American and Frenc 
forces in the center, and the veteran 
British Eighth Army in the south will 
all have parts to play. 

Marshal Rommel seems to be most 
worried about the Eighth Army, which 
is edging into the Mareth Line. This 
is some of the toughest country in 
Africa. The Matmata Hills are filled 
with caves and rock dwellings, built 
originally by the Arabs but turned into 
forts by the Germans. The Mareth Line 
itself is a maze of pillboxes and ma- 
chinegun nests. But - are no natural 
defensive positions for the Germans in- 
side the Mareth Line. 

For several weeks, the British have 
been picking slowly and cautiously at 
the Mareth Line. They cannot strike 
in force until they have solved their 
problems of supply. If the harbor of 
Tripoli were open, supply ships from 
the eastern Mediterranean could come 
almost up to their lines. But when the 
Germans left Tripoli they did a thor- 
ough job of blocking and wrecking the 
harbor. It is not yet cleared out. Sup- 
plies have to be brought by sea to Ben- 
a. then hundreds of miles across the 
esert by truck to the front. But the 
supplies will soon be there. 
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Nazis Counterattack 


For the first time since their Novem- 
ber offensive started at Stalingrad, the 
Russians were driven back along a wide 
front. The Nazis made a desperate at- 
tempt to ward off the threat to their 
Dnieper River defenses and to hang 
on to what is left of their gains in the 
Donets Basin. They brought in’ fresh 
troops and more tanks from western 
Europe, and struck back at the advanc- 
ing Russians. The outnumbered Soviet 
troops were forced back 70 to 80 miles 
to the Donets River. The Germans re- 
took Kharkov. 

Six hundred miles to the north, Red 
troops continued to press forward. 
Vyazma, the last Nazi key point in the 
salient pointing at Moscow, fell to the 
Russians, Against desperate German 
resistance they inched forward toward 
Smolensk. 

A new phase had begun in the battle 
for Russia. The sweeping Russian ad- 
vances of the winter had ended, Once 
again it had become a war of attrition. 
The Russians would push slowly for- 
ward wherever they could. Where they 
could not advance they would attempt 
to stand firm. Always they would take 
the greatest possible toll of German 
men and machines. 





International News Photo 


On Tunisian battlefront, U. S. anti-tank artillerymen prepare to open 


fire with 105 mm. field gun on Nazi tanks breaking out from hills. 








Allied Unity Sought 


Anthony Eden, Britain's Foreign 
Secretary, has flown to Washington to 
consult with President Roosevelt, Sec- 
retary of State Hull, Wendell Willkie, 
and other American leaders. He has 
stated that the talks would deal with 
war and post-war problems of eco- 
nomics and food supply, and with ways 
of improving United Nations coopera- 
tion. 

The fact that Mr. Eden had played 
a large part in arranging the 20-year 
mutual assistance pact between Britain 
and Russia was significant. The problem 
of American relations with Russia is a 
serious one.~ 

Two recent speeches brought those 
relations to public attention. Admiral 
William H. Standley, American Ambas- 
sador in Russia, charged that the Rus- 
sian Government and press were not 
informing the Russian people of the 
amount of help they were getting from 
the United States. On the same day, 
Vice President Wallace declared that 
“Unless the Western democracies and 
Russia come to a satisfactory under- 
standing before this war ends, I very 
much fear that World War No. 8 will 
be inevitable.” The next. big job before 
the statesmen of the United Nations 
was to remove Russian and American 
fears of each other. 


Air Blitz Intensified 


The RAF’s 1,000-plane raids of last 
spring were a warning of things to 
come. These raids were not followed 
up immediately. There were not enough 
planes in England at that time to keep 
up the tempo. 

Now the reserves of bombers are 
beginning to pile up. There are signs 
that the great Anglo-American bomb- 
ing offensive against Germany soon will 
become a reality. 

The process has already begun. The 
Americans by day, the British by night 
are dropping bombs in mounting num- 
bers on communications centers and 
war plants. Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
British Air Secretary, reported that the 
RAF dropped 10,000 tons of bombs on 
enemy territory during February. This 
was half as much again as the total for 
January. During the first ten days of 
March 4,000 tons were dropped. 
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Wr JORLD NEWS IN REVIEW ¢ 


Security Plan Urged 


President Roosevelt has sent to Con- 


gress an “American Beveridge Plan” 


designed to head off a post-war boom 
or depression and to provide every 
American with social ity from 
“cradle to grave.” The plan is contained 
in two reports by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. The conserva- 
tives are so strong in the present Con- 
gress, however, that there is little like- 
lihood that much of the program will 
be adopted during this session. 

The report on post-war economic con- 
ditions is based on the idea that it will 
be “the declared policy of the United 
States Government to promote and 
maintain a high level of national pro- 
duction and consumption.” 

The NRPB recommends that the 
Federal Government assume the re- 
sponsibility for insuring jobs at decent 
pay to all those able to work. It also 
suggests that the Government and pri- 
vate enterprise become partners in the 
operation of certain vital industries, 
such as aluminum, magnesium, other 
basic metals, synthetic rubber, some 
chemicals, shipbuilding and aircraft. 

The report on social security recom- 
mends that our present social security 
measures be extended and improved. 








Montreal Gazette 


Confidentially—it Stings 
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Miners Ask for Raise 


The current two-year contract be- 
tween John L. Lewis’ bituminous coal 
miners and the mine operators expires 
on March 31. The attempt to negotiate 
a new contract has raised a knotty wage 
problem. 

The 500,000 soft coal miners are ask- 
ing for a $2-a-day wage rise. This is 
far more than the 15 per cent cost-of- 
living increase which the War Labor 
Board has adopted as its standard. The 
mine operators refused flatly to give 
this raise. “Mr. Lewis,” they said, “is 
trying to take us over, lock, stock and 
barrel.” 

If negotiations between the union 
and the operators failed, the next step 
would be to take the dispute to the 
WLB. But Mr, Lewis knows, from the 
record, that the Board would probably 
not grant his demands. He seemed to 
be preparing for a strike instead of. an 
<p “I doubt.” he said, “whether 
the workers will want me to place their 
case before any court that has already 
rendered a decision.” 


Lend-Lease Extended 


On the second anniv of the 
enactment of lend-lease, President 
Roosevelt signed a Congressional reso- 
lution extending the system for another 
year. Comparison of the votes two years 
ago and today shows how valuable 
Congressmen consider lend-lease to be. 
The Senate passed it originally by 60 
votes to 31. It was renewed by a vote 
of 82 to 0 after only 2 hours 13 min- 
utes of debate. The House voted 407 
to 6 in favor of renewal, as compared 
with a vote of 260 to 165 in 1941. 

An anniversary report by Lend-Lease 
Administrator Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
showed that in two years we had sent 
$9,632,000,000 ssn of lend-lease aid 
te our allies. Of this) $4,430,048,000 
went to Britain, $1,825,600,000 to 
Russia, and $157,805,000 to China. 

In terms of articles shipped, we sent 
to our allies 30 out of eyery 100 bomb- 
ers produced, 38 out sg every 100 
fighter planes, 28 out of every 100 light 
tanks, .and 33 out of every 100 medium 
tanks. “In the three important cate- 
gories of combat planes, tanks and 
other military motor vehicles we have 
sent more to Russia than to any other 
combat theater,” the report stated. 
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Tax Changes Scutfled 


Pay - as - you - go taxation has been 
scuttled by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The Democriitic majority 
on the committee -first voted down the 
Rum! plan. It then rejected all pro- 
posals to cancel the 1942 liabilities of 
taxpayers. The tax plan finally favored 
by the committee was just about the 
same as the present system, except that 
a withholding tax is added. 

According to this, 20 per cent of a 
taxpayer's income would be withheld 
at the source, beginning July 1. This 
would be applied to what he still owed 
on his 1942 income. Anything left 
when that was cleared up would apply 
to 1943 incomes. Republicans on the 
committee still favored a modified Ruml 
plan. They prepared to fight for it on 
the floor of Congress. 


Puerto Rican Proposal 


President Roosevelt has asked Con- 
gress to pass a law providing for the 
election of the Governor of Puerto Rico 
by the people of that territory. At pres- 
ent, the Governor is appointed by the 
President. 

This proposal was praised in Puerto 
Rico. Practically every political party 
on the island approved it. Most of them 
would like Congress to go a step far- 
ther and make Puerto Rico a state of 
the union. They consider that the right 
to elect their own governor would be 
a step in that direction. 

This_political change, if it is made, 
will solve only one of Puerto Rico's 
problems. Its economic difficulties will 
still remain. ge eee unemploy- 
ment, and the shipping shortage are 
causing great featekios 


Giraud Rejects Vichy 


The tradition of “liberty, equality, 
fraternity” gained new meaning for 
Frenchmen. General Henri Giraud an- 
nounced in Algiers the principles on 
which democratic government would 
be again brought to French Africa. 

General Giraud promised to end 
laws of religious discrimination intro- 
duced by Vichy, and to restore gen- 
eral elections and municipal assemblies 
in North Africa. He stated that after 
victory “the people of France will be- 
come, the masters of their destiny” and 
decide upon their own form of govern- 
ment, built according to the laws of 
the French Republic. He also offered 
to cooperate fully with General Charles 
de Gaulle, the Fighting French leader. 

It was expected that General Giraud 
would immediately issue decrees carry- 
ing out his promises. 





ILE Y/Ua 


WASHINGTON 
Do We Need a War Cabinet? 








VER since Pearl Har- 

bor there has _ been 
mounting pressure upon 
the President to form a 
War Cabinet. The regular 
Cabinet is largely a figure- 
head, where in Lincoln’s 
day it was an active oper- 
ating group charged with 
various duties in the pros- 
ecution of the war. 

Today Mr. Roosevelt’s 
war aides are Byrnes, 
Hopkins, Nelson, McNutt, 
Brown, Jeffers, Eastman 
and a few others. Where 
actual Cabinet members 





are important they are so 
by reason of some addi- 


tional war post rather than 
because of their Cabinet 
position. This is illustrated 
by Mr. Ickes as Petroleum 
Coordinator, and Mr. 
Wickard as Food Admin- 
istrator. 

Although Mr. Roosevelt 
relies on these men, and 
has given each consider- 
able authority there is no 
over-all coordination. Each 
of these “czars” is respon-° 
sible only to the President. This results 
in confusion and bickering among the 
various war agencies they direct. It 
results in overlapping and duplication, 
with crippling of the war program. It 
also arouses the antagonism and sus- 
picion of Congress. 


Congress Now Unfriendly 


It is this latter fact which most re- 
cently has given impetus to the cam- 
paign in Washington for a War Cabinet. 
The present session was only a few 
days old when it became apparent that 
Mr. Roosevelt had lost control of Con- 
gress. Now in its third month, Congress 
has not only shown its independence 
of the White House, but has taken a 
hostile attitude on several Administra- 
tion measures. 

A combination of Republicans and 
dissident Democrats has forced the 
White House to realize that a decade 
of collaboration has been replaced by 





Talburt in Washington Daily News 


Even the Best Wheel Has to Have a Hub! 


an actively unfriendly legislative body. 
Last November’s election results 


indicate that the move away from the - 


New Deal has begun. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the President is being 
advised to make immediate concessions 
to Congress. Actually he has already 
tried to pacify Congress. Leon Hender- 
son’s resignation was frankly a sop to 
that element on Capitol Hill which 
distiked the militant Office of Price Ad- 
ministration chief. 

On the affirmative side, Mr. Roose- 
velt is now being urged to form a War 
Cabinet which will meet weekly and 
RA confer frequently with the 
eaders in both branches. It is pointed 
out to the President that the time has 
come to take the legislative department 
more into the confidence of the Execu- 
tive. and, by sharing responsibilities, 
thereby encourage unity. 

A group of Mr. Roosevelt's friends 
in the Senate is sponsoring a bill which 


By Creighton J. Hill 


“Our Washington Correspondent 


expresses Congress's idea of how a new 
pete Cabinet could be set up and oper- 
ated. 

The bill would create the Office of 
War Mobilization with single-headed 
control. There would also be four sub- 
ordinate directors who would preside 
—along with Army and Navy procure- 
ment chiefs—over the entire war pro- 
curement program. Under the terms 
of the bill, the Office of Production 
and Supply will be set up to handle 
procurement and production. The Of- 
fice of Manpower Supply will handle 
the labor problem, including the draft 
as well as civilian manpower, The Of- 
fice of Scientific and Technical Mobili- 
zation will take care of scientific devel- 
opments contributing to the war. The 
Office of Economic Stabilization will 
work along the lines of the present 
Byrnes office. 


Value of a War Cabinet 


In brief, the Congressional proposal 
is that this entire machinery would 
form a close-knit organization in which 
a few officials would be responsible for 
an efficient conduct of the war opera- 
tions. This Cabinet would permit de- 
cisions to be made on the spot in case 
of conflicts, and would chart a direct 
line of authority and_ responsibility. 
Congress would undoubtedly be de- 
lighted if James F. Byrnes should be 
named the head of this new setup. 
Prentiss Brown, ex-Senator and now 
OPA chief, would unquestionably be 
a welcome member too. Even if Con- 
gress did not enthuse over the rest of 
this War Cabinet it would go along 
with the President’s selections, even 
perhaps if they included the much- 
disliked Harry Hopkins. 

The recent intramural controversy 
within the War Production Board _illus- 
trates one phase of the problem of rur- , 
ning a war by the democratic process. 
Both Wilson and Eberstadt, as subor- 
dinates to Nelson, are able men. Eber- 
stadt went along with the Army grou 
while Wilson represented industry's 
approach to the total problem of war 
production. In a showdown, Nelson 
supported Wilson, and Eberstadt was 
out, 

Such a fight as this, with all its dis- 
ruptive possibilities to the war produc- 
tion program, is nothing to the trouble 
that Congress may make unless it feels 
that it has a genuine share in shaping 
policies from here out. Hence, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s closest friends are advising 
him to tighten his entire Executive 
setup. They are urging that the best 
way to do this is to form a War Cabi- 
net. 











1ExT BY FRANK LATHAM : 


IN (888, THE U.S. CATTLE INDUSTR THEOBALD SMITH (1859-1934) @ CATTLEMEN SAIO TEXAS FEVER 
is MENACED BY THE MYSTER/OUS WAS CAUSED BY TICKS THAT SUCKED 


TEXAS FEVER. COWS FROM UPWORTH Great Fighter of Disease THE Coms BLOOD. THIS (DEA TERE 
ON at fata Tae See Base Be problem of growing Food for | oe Amal INDUSTRY, WASHINGTON, OC. 
THOUGH THE SOUTHERN COWS WERE Victory’ is in the news today. Soit i. = ENTISTS 
NOT INFECTED. SSS sama is fitting that we pay tribute to Theo- BLE : 
"bald Smith. BAN, sense! ) 
Dr. Smith's discovery of the causes || “%eecT — 

of numerous animal diseases did : 
much to insure the food supply of the | 
country. : 

His research on Texas cattle fever } 
also first proved that insects can carry 
disease germs. This discovery aided 
Dr. Walter Reed's fight against the 
mysterious and deadly mosquito that 
carries the yellow fever microbe. 

Dr. Smith was born in Albany, N. ¥., 
and studied at Cornell University and 
the Albany Medical School. s 








3 IN 1889, SMITH AND HIS AS- BUT OTHER QUESTIONS BOTHERED THE CAU- 

/STANT, K/LBORNE, CONDUCTED US SMITH: WHY DID /T TAKE 30 DAYS OR MORE 

STRANGE EXPERIMENTS WITH FOR THE NORTHERN COWS 70 GET TEXAS FEVER 
FROM THE SOUTHERN COWS? WHY DIDN'T SOUTH- 
ERN COWS GET THIS DISEASE ? 
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| Wialteeesy-Skr a——4 | @ AFTER FOUR YEARS OF SLAVING OVER MICKO- 
SCOPES AND IN FIELD$, SMITH ISSUED HIS RE- 

PORT. HIS RECOMMENDATIONS WIPED OUT TEXAS FEVER 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU! 


w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following names with the phrases at right by 
inserting the proper numerals in the parentheses: 
. Leon Henderson (  ) Sponsored bill revoking $25,000 
salary limit. 
2. Charles L. ( Warned Congress to go slow in 
McNary slashing appropriations of war 
agencies. 
a. Chief of the OPA. 
Heads an investigation of Federal 
agencies. 
Has been called “assistant presi- 


: dent.” 
+ eet A ae ( Left OPA because of opposition 
. Howard W. Smith 


in Congress. 
) Republican Senatorial leader. 
. Thomas A. 
Fennell 


Heads Haiti-American Agricultural 
ll. REVOLT IN WASHINGTON 


Corporation. 

If the statement is a fact circle the letter F, or the letter 
O if it is an opinion. 

1. F O During Mr. Roosevelt’s first two terms Con- 
gress gave him wide powers. 

2. F O Many Congressmen now want to check Presi- 
dential authority. 
3. F O There are too many bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton. ‘ 2 
4. F O The McKellar Bill would rid federal agencies 
of incompetents. 
5. F O- Senatorial approval of all appointments would 
encourage. political patronage. 


. Wesley E. Disney ( 


. Prentiss Brown ( 


iil. UNITED WE STAND 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. Real military unity among the Allies in World War I 
was achieved: (a) never; (b) when U. S. entered the war; 
(c) late in the war. 

2. An organization to handle World War I relief prob- 
lems was: (a) Allied Maritime Transport Council; (b) 
Supreme Economic Council; (¢) Conference of Ambas- 
sadors. 

3. The. Combined Raw Materials, Food, Production, and 
Shipping Boards represent: (a) U. S., Britain, U. S. S. R. 
and China; (b) U. S. and Britain; (c) all the’ United 
Nations. 

4. Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles has an- 
nounced the calling of a United Nations conference to 
consider primarily post-war problems on: (a) territorial 
boundaries; (b) freedom from want; (c) military parity. 

5. The 30 United Nations pledged themselves not to 
make a separate peace when they signed the: (a) Atlantic 
Charter; (b) Joint Declaration of the United Nations; (c) 
Tripartite Pact. 


IV. PLANNING IS NO NOVELTY 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 
1. T F Many people in the U. S. believe that eco- 


>> 


THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE 


OF SCHOLASTIC 


A. Page of Tips and Tests 
for Social Studies Students 


nomic and social planning by the federal government pro- 
motes state socialism. ; 

2. T F Some critics of hoop planning think it 
a scheme to fasten New Deal ideas on the country. 

8. T F No democratic nation has used economic and 
social planning and survived. 

4. T F Planning developed in the U. S. only after 
1933. 

5. T F Our federal conservation policy is a form of 
government planning. 


"V. PAN-AMERICANA 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. Haiti is: (a) a U. S. possession; (b) an independent 
republic; (c) a French colony. 

2. Most Haitians are: (a) of Spanish descent; (b) mixed 
Caribbean Indian stock; (c) African Negro descent. 

3. Most of Haiti's farmland is owned by: (a) American 
corporations; (b) small farmers; (c) the government. 

4. The most important event of March in Brazil was: 
(a) opening of the new steel mill; (b) declaration of war 
against the Axis; (c) Carnival. 

5. SHADA, a Haitian government corporation, is: (a) 
helping the small farmers and landowners; (b) exploiting 
the country for the benefit of a few wealthy land owners; 
(c) actually ran by the U. S. 


w THE TASK FORCE 


GET IN THE FIGHT WITH YOUR DIMES AND DOLLARS 


A jeep costs $900; a parachute costs $65, a depth charge 
costs $105; a pair of army shoes costs $3.75; and a steel 
helmet $3.00, This is just a sample of things that war bonds 
or stamps will buy. Many schools have put on a “Buy a 
Jeep” campaign. Some large schools have even raised 
enough money to buy a combat plane. Get your student 
council or your class officers to send for a copy of Schools 
at War, War Savings Staff, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. You will find a lot of ideas in it that have 
actually worked in many schools. 


w READING SIGN POSTS 


CONGRESS VS. THE PRESIDENT 
Readings in Scholastic 
“Presidential Powers, Oct. 26, 1942, p. 7. 
“Republicans Sweep the Country,” Nov, 16, 1942, p. 3. 
“Do We Need a Director of War Mobilization?” Nov. 
16, 1942, p. 11. 
“Congress Swings to the Right,” Jan. 4, 1943, p. 10. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


directive (di rék tiv). A general instruction as to lines of 
conduct. 

doctrinaire (ddk tri nair). One whose views are taken from 
theory rather than fact; dogmatic. 

shibboleth (shib o \éth). A watchword, used by the Hebrews 


to distinguish their own people from enemies who could not 


pronounce the sh-sound. Hence, any test word. 
Cantinflas (Kan teen fléss). Mexican clown. 
Haiti (ha té); Haitian (ha shin). 
Toussaint L’Ouverture (too sdn loo vair tér). 


Prepared by Hall Bartlett 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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i March 29-April 3, 1943 


\Irs. Murgatroyd’s Dime 


You'd never think a lowly dime could ‘get 


ee Rae Se eC 


around so much. Well—wake up, brother! 


e 


FEW weeks 
il ago we print- 
ed a play from 
The Treasury 
Star Parade and 
promised that 
others would 
follow. The ac- 
companying 
sketch is our 
way of living up 
to our word. 

The Treasury Star Parade, pub- 
lished recently by Farrar & Rinehart, 
isa volume of twenty-seven pertinent 
radio plays by a group of top-flight 
writers. The plays were originally 
produced on the popular radio pro- 
gram, “The Treasury Star Parade.” 

In his introduction to “Mrs. Mur- 
gatroyd’s Dime,” Mr. William A. 





John Latouche 


Bacher, who directed and produced 
the plays over the air, writes: “John 
Latouche wrote ‘Ballad for Ameri- 
cans’ with Earl Robinson. These boys 
later wrote a sequel called ‘Battle 
Hymn.’ John has joined the Army 
now. He’s a short, swarthy, amiable 
chap. If. John had never written any- 
thing else, I would have liked him 
immensely for this little piece that 
follows. It’s called ‘Mrs. Murga- 
troyd’s Dime,’ and if you remember 
Bob Montgomery—now Lieutenant 
Robert Montgomery of the U. S. 
Navy—in his lightest, gayest, frisk- 
iest East Side character—one of those 
who speaks out of the corner of his 
mouth—just keep that picture ‘in 
your mind while reading it and 
you'll have it exactly as he gave it 
on the air.” 


TU 





UNH AR 


MontcoMEry: I’m nobody you'd re- 
member. You’ve seen me and them like 
me all over the place, but never no- 
ticed us particularly, I bet. I'm a dime. 
But no ordinary dime—see? Most dimes 
don’t rate much respect around. Good 
for a tip or a cup o’ coffee and sinkers. 
Or a shoeshine. Or they’re the thin 
dimes a lot of people ain’t worth. Uh— 
uh. Not me. I’m kind of a special dime. 

What’s my name? Well, my official 
moniker is E. Pluribus Unum, But that’s 
not what I call myself. 'm Mrs. Mur- 
gatroyd’s dime. Who's Mrs. Murgat- 
royd? Say, don’t rush me, don’t rush 
me. I'll keep talking. 

When I hrst get out of the Mint, | 
was a kid. Y’know,. shiny and new, 
ready for anything. I'm 
day I first enter civilian life—and so, 
bang! just like that I’m dropped in a 
kid’s piggy bank. I stay there six 
months, Nearly went stir-crazy. Then 
one night the kid’s old man breaks 
open the bank and goes on a spree. I 
bought*a mug of beer on Third Avenue. 
(Clink on bar) After that, everything 
gets a little hazy, I moved so fast. I 
was on a bus—(Bus bell) Fifth Ave- 
nue—I bought a can of beans for a 


- housewife (Cash: register), I took a 


fellow to an early-bird matinee. Yep, 
I even got religion: I was dropped into 





excited the © 


a_ millionaire. 


a collection basket—b 
(Sound of dime on other coins) Geez, - 
I was glad he let go.of me, too. He'd 


pinched me black and blue . . . Then 
I was all over the place. Bought a loaf 
of bread, got a pa a lipstick at the 
five-and-ten—you'd be surprised at 
what a dime can do. The five-and-ten 
was nice. Saw a lot of the fellows there. 
We jawed about what was going on. 
One of the 1930 dimes kept complain- 
ing about the country going to the dogs. 
Kept speechifyin’ about disaster. He 
turned out to be a phony, anyway. 
Then they threw me out for change. 
(Cash register—chink of coin on coun- 
ter) Gee, what a hot hand I landed in. 
The dame was in a hurry—she drops 
me in the street. (Sound of dime on 
pavement and rolling) Didn’t even look 
back. I lays there. Nobody cares. 

“E. Pluribus,” I says to myself, 
“you've fallen low.” And I had to fight 
to keep from busting out crying like a 
common penny. But then—(Music sen- 
timental)—then it was Mrs. Murga- 
troyd clapped eyes on me. Oh—oh, she 
says, iad I see by her face she’s glad 
to see me, It’s tough being in a big 
city and nobody caring. You don’t know 
how rough it is being a dime. What's 
a greenback got that I ain't got? 9 
a better start in life, that’s all. Unfair. 


RADIO PLAY 15 


By John Latouche 


. . . But Mrs, Margatroyd scoops me 
up. pops me in her pocket, and goes 
off home. You never heard of Mrs. Mur- 
gatroyd neither. She’s a scrubwoman, 
in one of them big cheesecake sky- 
scrapers: Works hard, scrubbin’ while 


‘you sleep . . . Well, I hang around Mrs. 


Murgatroyd. I get to know her. Poor 
and proud. Nice old lady. I get real 
attached to her. Now this is the pay- 
off. Swingin’ along in her purse, I hear 
ye talkin’ about the war. And I 
ear her friends chinnin’ about War 
Stamps and Bonds. Patriotic. You know. 
I didn’t pay much attention. You get 
cynical hanging around in cash regis- 
ters. Anyway, I know Mrs. Murgatroyd 
don’t quite live off what she makes. 
Still, the talk goes on, and you can 
imagine my surprise when one day I 
find myself and the old lady standing 
in one of the stations, watching ‘em 
go up to the window. They're buying 
Stamps. One, two, five and ten dollars. 
“Oh, no,” I try to tell her. “Let's go 
home, lady. We're in fancy company.” 
But she stands there, then all of a sud- 
den she straightens her battered hat 
and sidles up to the window. 

“Once there was a widder, and a 
widder’s mite,” she whispers to herself. 
Then she says aloud, “One Stamp. One 
ten cent Stamp. Here’s my dime.” 

As I leave the old lady’s hand, I feel 
sorta funny. Her dime. That’s me. I 
belong to somebody. 

“No matter what happens to me, 
Mrs. Murgatroyd,” I says, “I won't for- 
get you.” 

And a lot happened. Me and the 
other defense dimes went down to 
Washington and waited until there was 
—— of us to pay for a torpedo. And 


you know what? Somehow, I wasn’t a 


dime any more. I was a torpedo. Sure, 
I know what a torpedo costs—about 12 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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ESSAY . 


OIL IN THE ALLEGHENY VALLEY 


When a railroad conductor threw away his 
ticket punch, the world’s third largest in- 
dustry was born in America. Here’s how 


By Frederick Way, Jr. 


(Ed. Note:—The history of the Al- 
legheny River and the valley which sur- 
rounds it is one long series of “commo- 
tions,” as described by Mr. Way in his 
book The Allegheny. Washington hon- 
ored the river by falling into it, Céloron 
and his Frenchmen decorated it with 
buried placques, and the Indians looked 
on the whole scene with skeptical eyes. 
One of Mr. Way’s ancestors was in- 
spired to describe the War of 1812 as a 
“Terrible Discombuberation!” But the 
most important “discombuberation” of 
all, perhaps, came with the discovery 
of oil in the valley. You can read about 
it here, in a style that Mark Twain 
would have admired.) 


HE next commotion in the Allegheny 

valley was caused by a scarcity of 
whales. Unfortunately for that mammal, 
the human race had long since discov- 
ered he was a floating oil refinery. By 
1850, better than six hundred vessels 
manned by Captain Ahabs were prowl- 
ing the seas, harpoons raised, taking the 
slack out of the Moby Dick population 
with triumphant success, Whale oil be- 
came expensive—so very expensive that 
healthy dividends were being realized 
by distilling “coal oil” from coal. Some 
of the more enterprising distillers had 
discovered a short cut in utilizing a 
slimy ooze variously called “Seneca 
Oil” or petroleum which abounded in 
“spots” along the Allegheny River, and 
in Kentucky, and Virginia, and other 
places. In 1850, also, an imaginary pen- 
cil dot called “the center of popula- 
tion” had assumed the speed of a comet 
and was racing oyer hill and dale along 
the line of the 39th parallel; the west- 
ward motion of this pencil dot was re- 
quiring a great deal of axle grease 
and night illumination, and the task of 
supplying the demand was rapidly fall- 
ing short of the ability to deliver. Then 
a railroad conductor from the New 
York & New Haven put down his 
ticket punch, came to the valley of the 
Allegheny, and gave the world its third 
largest industry. He found all the oil 
anybody could possibly want. This fel- 
low’s name was Drake. His story is an 
interesting one. 

Edwin L. Drake was raised on a Ver- 
mont farm. At the age of eightetn he 





started a shifting career in 
which he once clerked a 
night boat between Buffalo 
and_ Detroit. Later he 
clerked in a dry goods store 
in New Haven, clerked in 
New York—and got married 
there—and became an ex- 
press agent on the Boston & 
Albany railroad. In 1849 he 
was promoted to conductor 
on the New York & New 
Haven. While punching 
tickets here his wife died, 
leaving one child; he gave 
up his home, went to 
“batch” in a New Haven ho- 
tel. Here he met James M. 
Townsend, who persuaded 
Drake to draw his savings of 
$200 from the bank, invest 
it in Pennsylvania Rock Oil 
Company stock. No fortune 
ensued, and Drake contin- 











ued punching with care the 
ticket of the passengaire, 
and married again in 1857. 
James M. Townsend, the oil-pro- 
moter, instead of running true to story- 
book pattern, and becoming the villain 
who heeced our honest and unsuspect- 
ing hero out of his hard-earned life 
savings, now turned himself into a 
magnificent benefactor; he heard of 
Edwin L. Drake’s plight, and sent him 
on a journey for pay—to serve the 
double purpose of recuperating his 
health and pvestiqnting the oil deposits 
in the Allegheny valley! Drake accepted 
at once, stopped off in Syracuse and 
Tarentum to see the salt wells, and re- 
turned to Connecticut with a plan for 
operating an oil spring near Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, which the Pennsylvania 
Rock Oil Company, of which Mr. 
Townsend was president, owned, 
Early the following spring the Seneca 
Oil Company . was formed, with 
“Colonel” Drake (by which title Mr. 
Towusend had addressed mail to him 
during the first stay in Titusville) as 
presiaent and owner of one-fortieth of 
the stock—rather one-fortieth of the 
ownership, inasmuch as stock was not 
issued, for the company was in reality 
a partnership working under the laws 
governing joint-stock associations. 


Illustration by Henry C. Pitz from ‘‘The Allegheny” 


Drake was engaged at a thousand 
dollars a year to begin operations. Early 
in May, 1858, he and his family ar- 
rived in Titusville and were quartered 
in the American Hotel, which boarded 
the colonel, Mrs. Drake, two children 
and a horse for $6.50 per week. The oil 
to be “worked” was seeping from a 
well, or hole, on a small island in Oil 
Creek, near Titusville. As an inkling of 
how Colonel Drake originally planned 
to “work” this holding, suffice to say 
that he went to considerable trouble 
procuring some picks and shovels. 

Pick-and-shovel methods resulted in 
a shallow well on the island which pro- 
duced ten gallons of oil daily by the 
end of June. But Colonel Drake hadn't 
been looking at salt wells for entertain- 
ment; he had a deep-seated notion that 
such a well drilled near this oozing 
spring would greatly facilitate the flow. 
The next job was to find a steam engine 
to furnish the necessary power for the 
drilling operations. After going up sev- 
eral blind alleys with the attendant loss 
of time and money, Drake finally |o- 
cated a fellow named William A. Smith 
in Franklin, Pennsylvania, who made 
tools for cleaning salt wells, and a con- 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Theobald Smith, Disease Fighter 
Before the class reads the picture- 
biography of Dr. Theobald Smith’ ask 
upils to name some animal diseases 
and plant are long troublesome to 
man, that have been brought under 
control. — should indicate why 
such control is socially and economi- 
cally important. Next have class read 
the brief account of Smith. Then raise 
these questions: (a) In what particular 
ways was Smith’s work of such great 
significance? (b) What parts of the 
U. S. profited directly from his discov- 
eries? (c) How did Smith prove that 
Texas fever was transmitted by the 
baby ticks? (d) Why did northern cat- 
tle lack the immunity that southern 
cattle had? (e) How did Smith’s work 
corroborate that of Walter Reed? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Make a list of diseases and plant 
pests that have been checked. Find out 
how this was accomplished and by 
whom. Make a chart of your findings, 
including names and dates. For guid- 
ance consult books on disease and pest 
control and public health. 

Consult Paul De Kruif’s Microbe 
Hunters, N. Y., 1926, pp. 234-51 and 
report more fully on the work of Theo- 
bald Smith and at least one other 
leader in disease control. 


Inside Washington 

After class has read this article about 
the growing conflict between the Presi- 
dent and Congress raise these ques- 
tions: (a) What appears to be the basis 
of this conflict between presidential and 





COMING NEXT WEEK: 
(April 5-10 Issue) 

For Social Studies 

The “American Beveridge Plan” 
—National Resources Planning 
Board’s ys ao for social se- 
curity and post-war economy. 

The Importance of Russo-Ameri- 
can Relations (with map of bound- 
ary lines in eastern Europe.) 


For English Classes 

“Socked”—the Life and Death of 
a Great Aircraft Carrier, The Wasp. 

Army Slang. 

Poems by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 


For All Classes 
Air Age Series: Air Safety. 
Builders of America: Jane Ad- 
dams, 











legislative authority? (b) Is such a con- 
flict detrimental at this time? Why or 
why not? (c) Do you agree that our 
resent Cabinet is merely a figurehead 

dy? Give reasons for your answer. 
(d) Why does this other group of men 
seem to be in control of war activities? 
(e) What criticism is made of these 
“czars”? (f) What evidence is there 
that the President no longer controls 
Congress as he did in the 1930s? (g) 
Do you agree that Congress has been 
ignored on matters of determining war 
per (h) Would Congress react 
avorably to the formation of an Office 
of War Mobilization? 

For further information on this con- 
flict consult “Congress Challenges the 
President” and “Reading Sign Posts,” 
p- 14, in the Combined or Social Studies 
editions of this issue of Scholastic. 


Airports and Airways 

Before the class reads the Air Age 
article, have pupils name what airports 
and airways, serve the area within 50 
miles of the community. Then have 
class read the article. Next raise these 
questions: (a) Should we give increas- 
ing attention to air service in our com- 
munity? Why or why not? (b) Are our 
air service facilities adequate for the 
next 10 years? (c) What Federal agency 
supervises airports and airways? (d) 
How are land and operating expenses 
for civil airports provided? (e) Are 
there any near-by airfields designed 
solely for “point defense”? (f) What 
are the main air traffic regulations? 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Congress Challenges the President 


(Modern Problems, American History) 
Before the class réads- this article, 


_ read and discuss “Inside Washington,” 


as outlined above. What general con- 
clusions did the pupils have after read- 
ing “Inside Washington” by Scholastic’s 
Washington correspondent? Next dis- 
cuss these points with class as the ma- 
jor article “Congress Challenges the 
President” is read: (a) Are the war 
powers of the President too broad? (b) 
Has Mr. Roosevelt overstepped the au- 
thority granted him by Congress? Give 
reasons for your answer. (c) Do you 
think Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt to limit 
salaries to a $25,000 maximum was a 
genuine war measure or a New Deal 
move? (d) What is a “bureaucrat” and 
why is Congress out to “get the bureau- 
crats’P (e) Do you agree or disagree 
with the President’s four objections to 
the McKellar bill? (f) What distinction 
do you make between a “policy-mak- 
ing” official and the usual type of civil 
service official? (g) Is “policy-making” 
in effect law-making? (h) If you were 





TWO COMING EVENTS 


April 13 will be widely celebrated 
as the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of the great democrat, Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The April 12 issue of Scholastic 
will contain several special Jefferson 
features. For teachers planning spe- 
cial observances, we recommend ob- 
taining a copy of American Unity for 
March-April, @ special number on the 
Jefferson Bicentennial, with many 
‘useful aids, published by the Council 
Against Intolerance in America, 17 
East 42d St., New York City. 

Almost simultaneously schools will 
be celebrating the annual Pan-Amer- 
ican Day, April 14. Valuable dramatic 
and other materials for this occasion 
may be obtained from the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C. 











a Republican would you concur with 
the views of Senators Taft, McNary 
and Austin? Why or why not? Have all 
pupils complete the test “Revolt in 
Washington,” p. 14. 


United We Stand 
(Modern Problems, American History, 
European History) 

The class should first read this arti- 
cle through. Next have all upils make 
a table showing in parallel columns 
labeled World War I and World War II 
procedures and developments that seem 


similar, A third column should be re- . 


served for special comments concerning 
these items. Next discuss the following 
proposition, listing findings and conclu- 
sions on the board: Americans today 
are more aware of the need for an intel- 
ligent long-range peace plan than they 
were in 1917-18. 


Pan-Americana 
(Modern Problems, American History) 

After class has read the article under 
the above heading raise these ques- 
tions: (a) How does Haiti’s economic 
condition compare to that in Puerto 
Rico? (b) Which of the two seems to 
be in the healthier economic state? 
Why? (c) What evidence is there of 
the Good Neighbor Policy at work in 
Haiti? (d) How would you character- 
ize SHADAP 

[Continued on next page] 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 14) 


I. Who’s Who: 4, 6, 5, 7, 3, 1, 2, 8. 
II. Revolt in Washington: 1-F; 2-F; 
3-O; 4-0; 5-0. 
III. United We Stand: 1l-c; 2-b; 3-b; 
4-b; 5-b. 
IV. Planning Is No Novelty: 1-T; 
3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 
V. Pan-Americana: 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 
5-a. 
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Planning Is No Novelty 
(Modern Problems, American History) 


After class has read this article by 
Dr. Commager and has completed test 
No. IV on p. 14, raise these questions: 
(a) Why do many people seem to 
think that government planning is a 
step toward state socialism? (b) Do 
you believe that free enterprise is 
threatened by economic planning? (c) 
In addition to the examples of plan- 
ning in our past history mentioned in 
this article, can you suggest some other 
examples? ( d) In what ways are our 
railroads subjected to a form of govern- 
ment planning or control? our air lines? 
(e) Do you agree with Dr. Commager 
that “in a society as large as ours there 
must be a high degree of government 
planning?” (f) What government plan 
concerning all the people of the United 
States was laid before Congress on 
March 10, 19438? 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 


List two or more examples of gov- 
ernment planning, either local, state, or 
national, that have taken place in the 
United States. State why the need for 
each arose. State whether it has led, 
in your opinion, to excessive govern- 
ment control. If your answer to this 
point is “Yes,” state what alternative 
program might have been proposed to 
abtain satisfactory solution to the situa- 
tion that gave rise to the plan. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


A Try for the Island 


This issue of Scholastic contains only 
the first part of this short story. The 
concluding part will appear. in next 
week’s issue. Perhaps you will prefer 
to wait until the story has appeared in 
its entirety before discussing it. How- 
ever, here are some discussion questions 
which pupils may answer when they 
have read the first installment: 

1. Notice how the setting and mood 
of the story are established in the first 
few paragraphs. How is this done? Why 
is it done so early? 

2. What impressions do you get ot Jack 
Winterhood and Ted Barksdale? Do you 
gain your impressions mainly. from what 
the author says about them or from their 
action or conversation? 

3. How old do you think the boys were 
at the time of the story? Why? 

4. Why does the author choose to tell 
us about the island and its means of ap- 
proach through conversation rather than 
description? There may be more than one 
reason. 

5.. What sort of feeling did the boy who 
tells the story have during the time be- 
tween his conve sation with Ted and Jack 
and the day of -the trip? 

6. What does the author mean by say- 


ing “there were two ways to make that 
answer” (Nol!) to the river? 

- 7. Why did Pete’s heart sink when he 
got back to the shallows and looked 
around? What did he expect to see? 

8. Why did he now feel that he must 
join the boys? 

Since the conclusion of the story is 
not here, your pupils may wish to make 
predictions as to the probable outcome. 
Such conjecture, however, should be 
based strictly on hints which the author 
has given. Has he, for instance, char- 
acterized Pete in such a way that you 
feel certain he will make a second at- 
tempt successful? Or has he suggested 
that Pete is not made of the same stuff 
as the other boys? Is there evidence to 
support the idea that Jack and Ted will 
tease him about his cowardice? 


Oil in the Allegheny Valley 


This briet excerpt from Frederick 
Way Jr.’s book The Allegheny, is mere- 
ly a sample of the sort of historical 
anecdote and legend which make it a 
valuable contribution to the Rivers of 
America Series. When pupils have read 
the account, have them use these ques- 
tions for further discussion: 

1. What is the meaning of the ret- 
erence to Captain Ahab and Moby 
Dick? 


2. What is implied by the statement. 


that an imaginary pencil dot was mov- 
ing rapidly westward? Why did this 
mean that more oil was needed? 

3. Why has Mr. Way used the word 
passengaire” instead of the regular 
form? (According to Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations, the phrase was used in a bit 
of doggerel once attributed to Mark 
Twain but actually written by Noah 
Brooks as a topical comment on a no- 
tice to conductors, posted in New York 
horsecars. The last two lines are: 


“ 


“Punch, brothers, punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare.” 


This may or may not give some indi- 
cation of Mr. Way’s familiarity with the 
esoterica of humor; but it is certainly 
a comment on his style of writing.) 

4. What is your opinion of Colonel 
Drake as an oil prospector? Why? 

5. How is the element of suspense 
played up in the story? 

6. What attitude do you think the 
author takes towards his material? 


Assignment for the Class: 


What interesting stories do you know 
about the past history of your own 
community? If you don’t know any, 
talk to your parents or grandparents or 
to an “old settler.” See if you can’t get 
an anecdote about early days in your 
locality. If necessary, use the library. 
Then write your anecdote in whatever 
style you: see fit. Keep it brief, how- 
ever, and don’t distort the facts. 





I’m a Medical Technician . 

This interesting and informative ar- 
ticle gives an inside view of a type of 
warfare which lacks the glamor and 
excitement of the front lines but has a 
very great deal of importance. Have 
pupils read it to discover why the work 
of the inedical technicians is so valu- 
able and to get further information as 
to just what they do. Then raise these 
questions: 

1. Why don’t the medical officers do 
the work leading to’ diagnosis them- 
selves? 

2. In what way is the medical tech- 
nician’s work like a detective’s? 

3. What are the three things which 
Corporal Tarbox considers the greatest 
advantages he has derived from his 
work? 

4. What are some of the other be- 
hind-the-lines jobs which play an im- 
‘portant part in keeping our soldiers 
fighting? 


FOR SPEECH CLASSES 


Mrs. Murgatroyd’s Dime 


This brief sketch offers an excellent 
opportunity for interpretation. It will 
be immeasurably enhanced by the ad- 
dition Of sound effects; and if a Joud- 
speaker system is at your disposal, good 
practice in projecting character by 
voice and sound alone is provided. To 
avoid any possibility’ of cheap tough- 
ness in the characterization, pupils 
should discuss to some extent the theme 
and purpose of the play. It is light in 
tone and mood, but it has its serious 
undertones. Above all, the dime must 
be made to seem like a simple, unaf- 
fected, likable personality—a tough job, 
perhaps, but one worth working on. 
Try it with your students. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Poems to Remember 


1. Why are these poems described as 
“cameo” poems? 

2. What in your opinion is the basis of 
their popularity? 

3. Why has the 
stories only in part 

4, What is the meaning of “the sceptred 
race”? : 

5. How did the poet’s life belie the 


sentiments in the last poem? 


t chosen to tell his 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Quiz Page) 


I. Check 1, 4, 5, 7. 

II. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. 

Ill. 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 5-a. 

IV. Strike out third sentence, beginning 
“Medical Technicians . . .” and last sen- 
tence, beginning “Since all bacilli . . .” 

Words to the Wise: 1-j; 2-n; 3-f; 4-k; 
5-d; 6-1; 7-h; 8-a; 9-m; 10-c; Il-g; 12-b; 
13-e; 14-i. 
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~ Ernestine Kealoha Taggard 


~ 


Steeny is gonel 

Those bare words have wrapped the office of Schol- 
astic Publications in profound gloom. They are our 
pitiful shorthand for the numbing fact that a long 
familiar and beloved member of the Scholastic family 
—Miss Ernestine Taggard—has escaped the bonds of 
this human life. She died March 2, 1943, after an un- 
expected illness and a serious operation. 

Miss Taggard—“Steeny” to scores of intimates—had 
been Literary Editor of Senior Scholastic, with main 
responsibility for the special content of the English 
Edition, for nine years. In this post she displayed the 
discriminating literary taste, the refreshingly spontane- 
ous writing style, and the keen insight into the needs 
and desires of young people which gave the English 
pages of Scholastic their characteristic tone. 

Essentially modest and retiring, yet her expansive 


friendliness toward every living creature brought her, 


in person or through correspondence, into stimulating 
contact with a tremendous number of people. She was 
widely acquainted among writers and publishers. She 
often attended sessions of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, where she endeared herself to 
many teachers. But most of all she knew and followed 
closely the fortunes of numerous boys and girls who 
first came to public attention through the Literary Di- 
vision of Scholastic Awards. y 

Her own writings in the magazine took varied form, 
chiefly biographical sketches of authors, introductory 
notes, and an occasional special article. Her only out- 
side published work was the distinguished anthology 
of short stories for young people, Here We Are, which 
she selected and edited from the contents of Scholastic, 
published in 1940 by Robert M. McBride & Compafiy 

“Kealoha,” her middle name (meaning “beloved”), 
was not the only evidence of her birth in the genial 
and sunny atmosphere of Hawaii (1900). Her parents, 
James Nelson and Alta Gale Taggard, were teacher- 
missionaries of the Disciples of Christ, who went out 
to the islands to teach public school and conduct mis- 
sions in the 1890s. Ernestine attended her father’s 
school at Kalihiwaena, near Honolulu, and later the 
Punahou preparatory school. Through most of her child- 
hood her playmates were Hawaiian, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese children, and the color and kindliness of the islands 
left their vivid impress on her. 

Returning to the mainland, she attended Berkeley 
High School and was graduated from the University of 
California in 1922. For several years she remained at 
the University doing research and administrative work 
in the Department of Economics. Coming to New York, 
she worked in the editorial department of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, publishers. She spent a year traveling 
in Europe and living with her sister, Genevieve Tag- 
gard, the well-known poet, then on a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship, mostly in Mallorca. 

Back in the United States, she came to Scholastic in 
1932 in a secretarial capacity. Two years later she was 
advanced to the literary editorship, where her contri- 





Photo by Eilean Conried 
bution continued to grow in skill and influence until 
her untimely death. 

The radiant character of Ernestine Taggard will live 
forever in the hearts of all who knew her. No. one 
can fully convey the unique vitality and warmth of 
her personality, compounded of striking physical 
charm, infectious cheer and wit, enthusiasm for all 
sincére and simple things in nature and in art, a basic 
love of people, especially of the underdog, and a deep 
faith in the ultimate victory of humanity's highest hopes. 
Her great and yearning love of life has never been bet- 
ter expressed than in the poem by Genevieve Taggard: 


To My Sister Born in the Tropics° 


You grew up on O Susannah. Natural, the plaint of Sweet 
Lelani. 

Natural like the odor of nubs on the lang-lang. 

You were famous with your family. You were full of disdain. 

Stuff of life came sweet and well composed 

In you, swart girl with the homespun chin, 

And the jaunty manner of the old wild West, 

Remembering fifteen races of little children singing Hawaii 
Po Nui. 

Fire and innocence, the jokes of the lonely uncle . . 

Resolute sad mouth imposed and the best pair of eyes I ever 
saw. 


You are a flower whose gentleness we shall all discover 

By and by. More than all flowers but a flower still, 

With mid-Pacific promise for the sky. You deserve 

Dew, the courtesy of a clean sun, and a bowing and nodding 
compan 

Of friends. Always with you I hear the melancholy airs. 

I hear not wails, not chants, and never Orient song, 

But very nervous wild and jaunty, so 

Remote—St. Louie Blues on an oboe in the evening. 





*Reprinted by special permission from Collected Poems, 
1918-1938, by Genevieve Taggard, copyright, 1938, by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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WARTIME HELP 
FOR TEACHERS 


You'll welcome WAR FOR FREEDOM— 
the indispensable handbook that supple- 
ments your textbooks and lightens your 
wartime teaching load. Although only 10 
a copy, (in classroom orders of 15 or more) 
this book in the hands of every student will 
give them a better understanding of the 
present war, its background, its progress, 
its meaning to them. Specially prepared 
by the editors of SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES, WAR FOR FREEDOM tells students 
in simple terms exactly what's what and 
who’s who concerning the war. To you, it 
provides a simpler means of keeping your 
students abreast of the times without con- 
fusion, and a way of answering their most 
difficult questions. 


Here are some of the features that 
make WAR FOR FREEDOM so helpful as 


| @ teaching aid: 


® How It Started 
® What We Are Fighting 


For 
\y> © The Strategy of Global 
C War Weapons 


® Resources and Geog- 
raphy of Both Sides 


® How World War i 
Became World War Ii 
S _ @ Who’s Who of War 
Leaders 
\\ ® A Special Section on 
\ the Far East 
17 basic maps, charts, action 
war photos. 


64 pages of facts every stu- 
dent should know about the 


biggest fight in history. Size, 
ayy x 1h", 


‘x 11”, with an attroc- 
tive cover. 

Just fill out this handy coupon, 

and. we will rush copies of this 


important classroom help to you. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP Date— 
A Service Division of Scholastic Mag 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohic 
copies of WAR FOR 
. Books are to 





Please send me 
FREEDOM. |! enclose $—— 
be sent postpaid 

15 or more copies 

5 to 14 copies 

V 90 4 COPTOS oeenecesecescenceeeeeees 


WN. 


Name 








S-h. 1 
ecnoo! 


Address. 








City 
ORDER A COPY FOR EVERY STUDENT TO HELP 
THEM UNDERSTAND THE WAR NEWS 

CASH WITH ORDER in quantities of less than 
10 please. TE 3-29 


-without 











SIGHT and SOUND — 


News From the Audio-Visual Field 


A new Free Films Source eC. 
(112 pp., 50c) has just been publish 
by the DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armi- 
tage Ave., Chicago, Ill. Over 1300 films 
are included, available free to schools, 
clubs, churches, hospitals, civic insti- 
tutions, and non-theatrical audiences. 
Each film is described and classified as 
to subject, millimeter size, number of 
reels, footage or minutes of running 
time, and source. 
* + 7 

The Bureau of. Motion Pictures of 
the OWI has issued a catalogue of all 
war films made available by the 
agencies of the Federal Government, 
with the exception of the combat-train- 
ing films of the Army and Navy. A List 
of U. S. War Information Films (20 
pp-, free) lists some 200 films, with 
brief descriptions of content and 
source. Questions about films and their 


use, as well as requests for the cata-, 


logue should be addressed to Seerley 
Reid, educational adviser, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, OWI, Washington, 
D. C. 

* * * 

San Francisco public schools have 
just completed a six months experiment 
in radio education, the first of its kind 
in the United States. Last fall the 
Board of Education purchased and in- 
stalled eighty General Electric fre- 
quency modulation radio receivers in 
local schools. Selected educational and 
musical programs were broadcast from 
Samuel Gompers Trade School, which 
has its own frequency modulation 
transmitter. This Sle of education 
has proved especially useful in co- 
ordinating ‘history, science, economics 
and geography with current events. 

* * * 

Recordings of Wake Up, America, 
popular Blue Network forum heard 
Sundays at 3:15 p.m. are available 
charge to social studies 
classes. Because of the demand for 
these records (33 1/3 rev. per min.) 
it is necessary to wait at least three 
weeks after the actual broadcast. Dis- 
cussion subjects are based on current 
social and economic problems. Out- 
standing speakers engage in a brief 
debate and then answer questions from 
listeners. For a list of subjects write to 
Miss Gretta Baker, American Economic 
Foundation, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

* * x 

Washington Reports on Rationing, 
NBC, 3:00-3:15 p.m. Sunday, presents 
last-minute developments on the ration 
front each week. and discusses their 


effect on the individual homes of the 
nation. Ernest K. go | well known 
news correspondent, will be the prin- 
cipal commentator on this 13-week 
series. Important Washington personal- 
ities will appear as guest ails, and 
will answer questions submitted by the 
radio audience. 

The Ghost Shift, CBS, 6:10-6.15 
p-m., Friday, dramatizes incidents in 
our industrial production line, stressing 
the importance of accident prevention 
and its relation to our manpower prob- 
lem. Each week a trophy is awarded to 
some industrial plant which has dis- 
tinguished itself in accident prevention 
during the last year. Selections are 
made in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council. 

Here Is Tomorrow, 5:30-5:45 p.m., 
Sunday, is the first National Coopera- 
tive radio program, heard over thi 
key stations from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. This new 13-week series pre- 
sents in dramatic form the problems 
and opportunities of the post-war 
world. Guest speakers report on the 
latest developments in specific fields of 
education and industry. 

This Is Our Enemy, MBS, 7:30- 
8:00 p.m., Sunday, weekly dramatic 
series exposing Axis brutalities in Nazi- 
dominated territory, will be reproduced 
in Spanish and Portuguese and broad- 
cast throughout Latin America. 

oe * * 

LIBERIAN REPUBLIC — One-reel 
sound film. on Africa’s only republic. 
Includes primitive back country scenes, 
as well as the daily life in Monrovia, a 
modern industrial and commercial 
center. Interésting maps illustrate the 
relative distances from Liberia to 
Brazil, New York, and Rome. Available 
for purchase or rental from Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Library, 1801-1815 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

RUBBER GOES TO WAR-Two- 
reel sound film showing what is hap- 
pening to rubber today. Includes on- 
the-spot scenes of war products in 
volume production, as well as in actual 
use by our armed forces. Barrage bal- 
loons, inflatable boats, lifesaving suits, 
pontoons and self-sealing gasoline tanks 
are just a few of these products. Em- 
phasis is also placed on the importance 
of salvaged rubber, and it is suggested 
that a useful summer activity for high 
school victory corps would be a con- 
tinuation of the scrap rubber drive. 
Available without charge from the 
Footwear Division, United States Rub- 
ber Co., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 


City. 
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tract was arranged to furnish an out- 
fit-which did not require a steam plant 
for its operation. On May 20th the tools 
were delivered at the small island on 
Oil Creek, meanwhile Drake having 
completed a pump house and derrick. 

Even then delays and tribulations 
had not retreated from the field. John 
]. McLaurin, from whose written 
recollections of early days in the oil 
country we have borrowed, tells the 
exciting story this way: 

“In artesian-boring it is necessary 
to drill in rock. Mrs. Glasse’s old-time 
cook-book gained celebrity by starting 
a recipe for rabbit ag ‘First catch your 
hare.” The principle applies to artesian 
drilling: ‘First catch your rock.’ The or- 
dinary rule was to dig a pit or well- 
hole to the rock and crib. it with tim- 
ber. ‘Uncle Billy’ Smith and his*sons 
(the same Franklin man who’ built the 
tools) contracted to drill the well for 
Drake; first they dug a few feet, but 
the hole filled with water and continu- 
ally caved in. A council-of-war was 
held, at which Drake recommended 
driving an iron tube through the clay 
and quicksand to the rock. This was 
effectual. Colonel Drake should have 
patented the process, which was his 
exclusive device and decidedly valu- 
able. The pipe was driven sixty-three 
feet to hard pan and the drill started 
on August 14th. The workmen aver- 
aged three feet a day, resting at night 
and on Sundays. Indications of oil 
were met as the tools pierced the rock. 
Drake’s backers did not deluge him 
with money, being tired from repeated 
postponements, and Drake himself 
was not ‘well heeled’ due to losing 
speculations and sickness. Yet he had 
the courage of his convictions, and 
managed to borrow $600 from a Titus- 
ville merchant to tide over the crisis: 
The tools pursued the downward 
road. .-.. 

“On Saturday afternoon, August 28, 
1859, the well had reached the depth 
of 69 feet, in coarse sand. Smith and 
his sons concluded to ‘lay off until 
Monday morning. As they were about 
to quit the drill dropped six inches into 
a crevice such as was common in salt 
wells. Nothing was thought of this cir- 
cumstance, the tools were drawn out 
and all hands adjourned to Titus- 
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FREDERICK WAY, JR. 


OR seventeen years, ever since he 

threw away his books at Carnegie 
Tech and took a river job, Frederick 
Way, Jr., has been standing in pilot 
houses, lining up the jackstaff with 
a shore point.~He knows river life 
well, having lived it, painted it, and 
written it. Especially he knows the 
Allegheny, for both sides of his fam- 
ily have lived in the valley for well 
over a hundred years. So he was a 
natural choice when Farrar & Rine- 
hart, publishers, were looking for 
somebody to write a volume on the 
Allegheny for their Rivers of Amer- 
ica Series. 

Mr. Way was born in Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania, on February 17, 1901. 
His parents encouraged his love of 
the river at first, but they hardly ap- 
proved of it as a career. They sent 





ville. Mr. Smith went to the well on 
Sunday afternoon to see if it had been 
ana away or purloined during the 
night. Peering into the hole he saw 
fluid within eight or ten feet. A piece of 
tin spouting was lying outside. He 
plugged one end of this spouting, let it 
down by a string, and pulled it up. His 
improvised bucket was full of—muddy 
water. No! It was filled with PE- 
TROLEUM. A straggler out for a stroll 
approached, heard the story, sniffed the 
oil, and bore the tidings to the village. 

“Not daring to leave the well now. 
Uncle Billy lowered the spouting again 
and again, each time bringing up a 
cargo of oil. When Colonel Drake came 
down bright and early Monday morn- 
ing, the Smith clan were guarding three 
barrels of the precious liquid. By noon 
the pumping apparatus was adjusted 
and the well commenced producing at 
the rate of twenty barrels a day! 

“A ten-gallon-daily proposition turned 
into over a_ six-hundred-gallon-daily 
bonanza! Lights, lamps and _ lanterns 
all over the world needed this ooze; 
axles on dusty roads squeaked for it 
from Maine to Nebraska; new-fangled 
railroads needed oil. Here it was—com- 
ing out of a piece of three-inch pipe 
driven into a 70-foot hole in the 
ground. is 

“This excitement happened at the 
head of Oil Creek—a crooked stream 
of little or no consequence which me- 
anders some twenty miles down from 
the vicinity of Titusville to the Alle- 
gheny River, emptying in at Oil City, 
Pa. In 1859 there was no Oil City, 








Frederick to Carnegie Tech and to 
the University of Cincinnati in the 
hopes of making an engineer of him. 
But the lure of thé river was too 
great, and Frederick began to work 
his way up to becoming a packet-boat 
pilot. Today, his dream realized, he 
has enriched the folk-lore of America 
with his*hearty book The Allegheny. 
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Pa.—merely a collection of shambily 
houses and a store or two, and this col- 
lection of next-to-nothingness was 
called ‘Cornplanter,’ to honor the old 
Indian chieftain of the neighborhood. 
Cornplanter had been dead a good long 
time in 1859 (twenty years anyhow— 
maybe more) and the ‘town’ which 
bore his name wasn’t much better off 
—half dead; two-thirds perhaps—for 
there was slim prospect of the place 
amounting to anything. 

“A year later a CITY had grown up 
where Cornplanter was; a regular boom- 
ing city with banks, stores, mills, good 
people and bad—and everybody and 
everything had two things in common 
—an enthusiastic interest in the oil busi- 
ness and a layer of greasy mud. Two 
things dominated the Oil Creek re- 
gions in those days; oil and mud. 

“Oil and mud; mud and oil. Grease, 
clay, ooze, mire, muck. Filth, stench, 
grime, dirt. Up Oil Creek is where the 
stranger saw a hat in the road, lifted it 
up with a. stick, discovered a man 
under it. ‘Howdy, stranger, said the 
man’s head which had been uncov- 
ered. The stranger stammered, “Why 
you are buried in mud—up to your 
ears. With a grimace, the native re- 
plied, ‘That aint nothing; I’m riding a 
horse.’ ” 

This was the beginning of Oil City, 
Pennsylvania. 





From The Allegheny, by Frederick 
Way, Jr., Copyright, 1942, by Frederick 
Way, Jr., Reprinted by permission of 
Farrar & Rinehart, publishers. 
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ALTER SAVAGE LANDOR wrote the first of these 

three poems in his youth, the second and third in his 
-old age. Of the poems of the long years between, few are 
now read. These three remain among the favorites, for they 
are cameo poems, clear and flawless. 

Enjoying their compact form and quiet music, one won- 
ders if Landor may have written several introductory 
stanzas and then abandoned them when he reached this 
perfect expression of his idea. It is one way of writing— 
a good way if the “warming up” stanzas are later de- 
stroyed. Whatever his method, we know that such apparent 
ease in writing, suggesting so much more than is said, ex- 
pas “much in little,” is an art that comes only from 
ong study. 

Who was Rose Aylmer? The daughter of Lord Aylmer 
(of the “sceptred race”), she was Landor’s companion in 
walks through the beautiful hill-country of Wales. She 
died when Landor was twenty-five. In two later poems he 
refers to her with tenderness but not with the exquisite 
beauty of this early lyric. Who was the little cane who 
could not keep her mind on her spinning because of the 
tumult in her heart? Probably she is fictitious, but the 
feeling of the poem is true. Landor tells only enough of 
two stories to suggest the rest and to impart the emotion. 

The four lines of the third poem compress the essence 
of a man’s philosophy of life into a brevity and beauty 
prose could never attain. Classic dignity and restraint, 
colored with romantic warmth of feeling, are character- 
istic of all of Landor’s poems, for he was a Greek and 


Latin scholar who lived in the age of the Romanticists. On His Seven ty-Fifth Birth day 


Walter Savage Landor 


“I strove with none,” though true 

to Landor’s ideal, is in amusing 

contrast to the facts of his life. A 

violent-tempered boy, he was in 

continual conflict at Rugby and Oxford. He became 

a man of equally passionate temper, of burning loves 

and hates. Among his loves were children, flowers, 

animals, the out-of-doors. Most of his poetry he wrote 

out-of-doors. He said of hunting: “It is hard to take 

what we cannot give; and life is a pleasant thing, at 

least to a bird.” P 

His friends, in a lifetime that stretched from 1775 

to 1864, were many and devoted. When he was a pen- 

niless old man who had quarreled with his wife and 

children after bestowing all of his money on them, 
Robert Browning took him in and cared for him. 


Mother, I Cannot Mind My Wheel 


Rose Aylmer 


Ah what avails the sceptered race, 
Ah what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


Mother, I cannot mind my wheel; 
My fingers ache, my lips are dry: 
O, if you felt the pain I feel! 
But O, who ever felt as I? 


No longer could I doubt him true— 
All other men may use deceit; 

He always said my eyes were blue, 
And often swore my lips were sweet. 


I strove with none; for none was worth my 
strife, - 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
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His hates were many too. He was haughty, stubborn, 
arrogant. It is said that he once threw a servant out of 
a window, forgetting that there was a flower-bed 
below. “I forgot the violets!” he exclaimed in horror. 
Whether or not this story is true, Mrs. Browning tes- 
tifies that he would dash a plate on the floor if he did 
not like what was served him. She adds, however, “The 
poor old lion is very quiet on the whole, roaring 
softly to beguile the time in Latin alcaics.” His life 
was filled with these violent episodes; his poetry and 
his philosophy were noble and serene. 
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y "Be ae 
I'm a Medical Technician 
Here’s a soldier who may never fire a gun, 


but the work he does may mean the difference 
between life and death to our fighting men 


By Corporal Harold F. Tarbox 


7 

"M fighting my little part 
| of this war on a battle- 
field only .006 of an inch 
in diameter 

My battlefield is the 
field I see when I peer 
through a microscope. 

My foes are the bacteria 
that are as deadly as the 
shell from a _ howitzer. 
They are so great in num- 
ber and their power to 
kill so strong that we must 
fight them with everything 
we have if we are to win 
this war. And this enemy 
averages no more than a 
few microns in length. 

You’ve guessed it. I’m 
a medical laboratory tech- 
nician, 

The duties of a technician are many 
and every day brings new problems to 
solve; ew “enemies” to deal with. 

I must have a practical knowledge 
of the methods used in physiological 


chemistry, hematology, bacteriology, 
serology, parasitology, microtomy and 
* microscopy. 


I wear the soldier’s khaki but more 
often than not I am wearing a crisp, 
white apron over my uniform and, in- 
stead of aiming a bayonet at a Jap, I 
am mixing reagents to be used in rou- 
tine laboratory tests, peering through 
the ocular of my ‘scope at death-deal- 
ing organisms, performing a blood test, 
or any one of a hundred different 
‘things. 

A medical officer, particularly in time 
of war, is a very busy man and the 
work I am doing saves him precious 
hours which may mean the difference 
between life and death to one of our 
fighting men. 

Private Jones has just been brought 
into the hospital. I am, as usual, up to 
my ears in work. The telephone rings. 
It is the medical officer and I can tell 
by the tone of his voice that he wants 
~and is going to get—immediate action 
from my department. 

“Give me a C. B. C. (complete blood 
count) on Private John Jones right 
away,” he says. Within two minutes 
I am at work on my new assignment. 


- 





Army Medical School photo 


Army medical technician in his laboratory. 


Before I have completed the job the 
officer calls again. 

“Give me what you have,” he says, 
“and the rest as soon as possible.” It 
is comparable to writing a newspaper 
story with a deadline coming up. The 
copy boy rushes your “lead” to the city 
desk and the city editor knows the rest 
of the story will follow in short order. 

By this time the medical officer has 
formed a clinical opinion. The patient 
reacts to an acute infection. His white 
blood cell count is extremely high— 
17,000 cells per cubic millimeter of 
blood. The differential count shows a 
typical reaction to an acute case of 
appendicitis. The officer “thought so” 
before he called me. Now his opinion 
has been confirmed. 

Private Jones is rushed to the oper- 
ating room and is minus his trouble- 
some appendix in little less than an 
hour and a half after his arrival at the 
hospital. In a short time he will be 


-well and strong and back at his post— 


and I will know that I have contributed 
a tiny bit towards putting one of Uncle 
Sam’s fighting men back on the job. 

Private Jones’ case is but a ‘sample 
of the many that come up every day. 
The same thing happens in civilian life 
and patients are examined daily by 
medical laboratory technicians/in hos- 
pitals all over the world. 

Sometimes my work becomes like 


that of a detective, a biological detec- 
tive who must locate and identify the 
pe of bacterium that is responsible 
for a soldier’s sickness. Some work of 
this kind was necessary recently when 
one of our men came down with a case 
of meningitis. 

The organism that causes this dis- 
ease, when properly stained and when 
observed under high magnification, 
looks like two tiny red biscuits stuck 
side by side. The thing that worried the 
medical officers was the possibility that 
the infected soldier ly passed some 
of these powerful organisms to the men 
who had been associated with him. 

The medical officers called all the 
soldiers who had been in contact with 
the patient to the hospital laboratory 
and put us technicians to work on the 
job of finding which of these men were 
harboring the organisms. 

We swabbed out the part of the 
throat in which these bacteria are likely 
to be found and then streaked this 
swabbed material out on plates of a 
specially prepared sterile medium on 
which we knew the bacteria would 
grow. We incubated these plates for 
24 hours, and then the real detective 
work began. 

After working over these plates for 
many hours, we were finally able to 
report to the medical officers that three 
of the men examined were infected. 

These three men, although not ill at 
the time, were immediately confined to 
the hospital. In a few days they began 
to show symptoms of meningitis, but, 
since they had already been given treat- 
ment for this disease, 100% recovery 
was obtained. 

I had to learn chemistry to do this 
job and for a novice like me, brother, 
it wasn’t easy! But, such practical prin- 
ciples of chemistry as the use of the 
analytical balance, preparation of solu- 
tions along with the calculation for 
preparation, chemical symbols and 
equations are coming in mighty handy 
now. I am likely to be called on at any 
minute to perform a complete fractional 
gastric analysis or determination of any 
of the components of the blood with 
skill -and accuracy. If you think it’s a 
cinch, just try it some time—but with 
Army training. 

What is perhaps of more importance 
to me than anything else is the fact 
that I have developed a sense of re- 
sponsibility. I can follow written in- 
structions; I have confidence in results 
obtained in the laboratory, and I realize 
my own limitations. 

There is much more to be said of the 
laboratory and the fascination it holds 
for those who find themselves a part 
of it. But the medical officer has just 

honed again. I must dash over to 
the main building. I have what you 
might call “a wae steady job.” 


i 
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Xl: WESTERNS — 


FOR 1943 


gt year, for the first time, 

the name of Gene Autry 
appeared in the list of the 
ten best money-making stars 
as polled through the exhibi- 
tors of the country by the 

Motion Picture Herald. This 
year it appeared there again, 
topped only by the names of 
Abbott and Costello, Clark 
Gable, Gary Cooper, Mickey 
Rooney, Bob Hope and 
James Cagney. Now that 
Mr. Autry has gone into the 
Army, Roy Rogers will be 
Republic’s “King of the 
Cowboys,” competing with 
Tim Holt, Bill Boyd of the 
Hopalong Cassidy series, 
Charles Starrett and Johnny 
Mack Brown. 

Question: What about the 
stories. they will enact in 
this war year of 1943? 

. Answer: There will be 
very little change in the good old west- 
ern formula which has held its own since 
the beginning of film history. Down 
through the years the dashing hero on 
his white charger who rides to the res- 
cue of the maiden in distress and foils 
the villain in the final thrilling chase has 
kept his Galahad quality, whether in the 
~ person of Tom Mix, Bill Hart or Bill 

Boyd. 

He never drinks or smokes or swears 
or loses his temper. He never takes 
unfair advantage of his adversary; and 
he is always kind to animals and 
children. He rides like the wind, he is 
a dead shot, quicker-on the trigger than 
any man of his time; and he’s always 
‘able to get out of a tight spot, no mat- 
ter what the odds. It is true that Gene 
Autry introduced something new into 
the {sagen with his guitar and his ser- 
enades, a tradition that is to be con- 
tinued in the Roy Rogers pictures, 
Heart of the Golden West, The Man 
from Music Mountain and others. As a 
further change we may see some of the 
western heroes crusading against enemy 
spies and sabotage, with emphasis upon 


Republic Studios’ star, Roy Rogers, on Trigger. 


the heroism required on the home front. 

Q. Magnificent scenic beauty is part 
of the charm of westerns. How will they 
manage to continue that, under the gas- 
rationing limitations? 

A: Their roving cameras can still 
find lovely panoramic views of giant 
rock formations, desert cactus, and 
winding forest trails not more than a 
day’s journey from the studios. Such 
locales stretch all the way down South- 
ern California, from the red rocks and 
rolling foothills of Lone Pine to the 
joshua trees of Palmdale. Here, the 
companies filming westerns are always 
welcome. Herds of cattle may G 
rounded up for fifty cents a head, per 
day, with an additional charge if they 
are to be transported elsewhere. At 
Kernville, the enterprising citizens have 
constructed a true-to-life western town, 
just as it was in the days when cow- 

ys rode into the streets in a cloud of 
dust and shot it out with rustlers or 
claim jumpers. ; 

Within the walls of the studios fea- 
turing Westerns, there are similar old- 
time streets which may, with little al- 
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teration, be those of Silver City, Old 

enne or Eldorado. Here the Over- 
land Mail comes hurtling through at 
break-neck speed and the Robin Hoods 
of the ranges come iyeae to the aid of 
the weak and down-trodden. 

Republic Studios, where more west- 
erns are made than in any other Holly- 
wood studio, spreads its wide acres over 
the San Fernando Valley, once the site 
of the Mack Sennett Studios. You have 
but to lift your eyes from its low adobe 
buildings, its red tile-covered roofs and 
its colorful Spanish patios to see a.range 
of low mountains and far-off trails where 
these heroes of old might have ridden. 

In truth, many of their western stars 
have their homes in these hills, living in 
ranches which have all the charm of 
those of yesterday. Here, they can prac- 
tice the art of the lariat and two-gun 
trigger shooting. And here they can 
gather their collections of _ silver 
mounted saddles, handsome ten-gallon 
Stetsons, inlaid holsters and_ star-stud- 
ded bridles. The leading cowboy heroes 
own their own horses, beautiful highly- 
trained mounts, such as “Frigger,” Roy 
Rogers’ faithful comrade, and Gene 
Autry’s “Champion.” To eget the il- 
lusion in the hearts of their young fol- 
lowers, it has become the custom for 
them to wear their colorful regalia 
wherever they go. Their wardrobes are 
costly but the more they are worn the 
more realistic they become. 

Important to mf western story, also, 
is the comedian. Known to millions of 
fans are such character's as “Gabby” 
Hayes, and “Smiley” Burnette. Never 
quite so brave and resourceful as the 
hero, sometimes grizzly and cantanker- 
ous, and always getting into trouble, 
they are pea loyal and have 
hearts of pure gold. There are those 
who argue that the old word “westerns” 
should be replaced by 2 term more fit- 
ting to the new effort now being put 
into the production of these out-of-door 
action melodramas, but the name has 
such familiar appeal to millions of 
young and old that we hope it will con- 
tinue on through many years to come 
and that the sa a taek drama will - 
continue to flourish. 

Class Assignment: Consult the Reader's 
Guide in your public library for special 
articles on Westerns which might offer 
interesting theme material. (Suggestions: 
The November, 1942, issue of Esquire 
Magazine; and the Ninth Anniversary edi- 
tion of Variety, January, 1942, article 
titled “America’s Morality Plays.” 

The following were “Winners of West- 
erns” of the Motion Picture Herald Poll 


for 1942: Gene Autry, Rogers, Bill 
Boyd, Smiley pe Celt Beret. 
xg Mack Brown, Bill Elliott, Tim 

olt, Don “Red” and The Three 
preven” Refer - Motion Picture 
Almanac (likely to be found in public 
library) and make a report pl ge da of 
the winners. ; 
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om of feeling and sim- 
plicity of expression are the car- 
dinal virtues of our page today. The 
poems vary in technical skill, but 
they are alike in the appeal that lies 
in genuine feeling simply expressed. 


When I Need You 


Day meets twilight and blends into 
night, 

The stars peep out from behind the 
clouds, 

The moon silently creeps over the hill. 

Now is when I need you, 

Now is when I want you. 

You come not, you come not. 

I look to the stars for a gleam of hope, 

I look to the hills and the moon for 
peace. 

You come not. 

You cannot come. 

When day meets twilight, 

When I need you, 

When I want you, 

You cannot come. 


Naomi Klahre, 15 
Joseph Johns Junior High School 
Johnstown, Pa., 
Phyllis Craig, Teacher 


iff Pray 


And so he went away, 

How far away, how long to stay, 

He knew not, and I knew not. 

All I know -is that he went, 

And that I know not where. 

All I know is that I miss him 

And that I’ve learned how much I care. 


Pity my poor heart! 


It can shout, and it can cry, . 
Or sob or moan or sigh, 

But all in vain. 

If I pray, will it help 

The struggle of our way? 

If I pray, will it bring 

Him back some day? 


“Oh, pray, my child, pray!” 


Georgiana Kranek, 16 
J. Sterling Morton High School 
Cicero, Illinois 
Jean Wentworth, Teacher 


Jean Miller’s poems show a more 
practiced poetic skill, a more con- 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by cantAtth bane look, 
aN tg ee 


- but they sound equal 





scious art, than the poveene ones, 

y genuine. The 
first is especially interesting for the 
feeling and skill with which the de- 
scription matches the half-told story. 


Readjustment 


I skated up the creek today, 

This darkened Sunday afternoon, 

And all along the frosty way 

I,trailed a smoky white balloon. 

The scraggly brushwood creaked with 
cold; 

The grass. was iced and stiff; 


“My skates bit swift, for, wildly bold, 


I raced the echoing rifts. 
I fell in love with iee today, 
Because I missed a head of gold; 
My blades caressed the virgin way, 
My lips caressed the cold. 
Jean Miller, 16 
Deering High School 


Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 


Amateur Stitches 


I could not tell the color of my heart, 
I only knew it had a ragged part, 
And so I took some thread. 


I could not count the colors that I 


tried— 


Some purple from a distant mountain- ° 


side, 
Wild honeysuckle’s red, 


The creamy white that dots a puppy's 
paw, 

Some blue from saddened eyes that | 
once saw, 

But each one raveled out. 


So then I took some variegated wool, 
And now it will not ravel though you 
pull 
And toss it all abort. e 
Jean Miller 


By suggestion, by implication, by 


, calling up pictures that may be asso- 


ciated with many stories and many 
emotions, Mary Ellen Skinner writes 
a poem of lingering charm. Even the 
word omniscient hints of a story that 
is not told. 


Two Shadows 


Two shadows lengthen, 

And shorten, and lengthen again, 
As we pass from lamp post 

To lamp post, and they seem blue 
Against the golden glow 

On the whitening ground. 

And two pairs of footprints 

Are silently buried 


By the omniscient snow. 


And: when we come to 
A fork in the road 
The shadows separate, 
One to the left, 
One to the right, 
And the snow covers the footprints, 
As each -shadow treads on 
From lamp post to lamp post, 
Alone in the night. 

Mary Ellen Skinner, 16 

Chapel Hill School 


Waltham, Mass 
Mary Elizabeth Octjen, Teacher 





Mrs. Murgatroyd’s Dime 
(Concluded) 


thousand dollars—but it was me and 
all the dimes from all the Mrs. Murgat- 
royds around—we was in that torpedo. 
Well, I was shipped into a submarine 
chamber and left in the dark. (Effect: 
throbbing of submarine) I could feel 
I was ridin’ under the sea, and I began 
to tingle all over. Here was I, Mrs. 
Murgatroyd’s dime, now the tip of a 
big torpedo. I felt proud. No, my rise 
in the world didn’t go to my head. | 
was there, on the tip of the torpedo, 
concentratin’ on what. I’d have to do. 


Then there was a lot of noise, and the ** 


next thing I know, I'm in the barrel of 
a gun, and I see a big ship spittin’ 
smoke and flame at me. I got mad, and 
took a deep breath. 

“Any minute now,” I says. And | 
starts countin’.. . 

“One:. .two... three...” (De- 
tonation of torpedo gun) (Orchestra 
picks up to mood) 

I go speedin’ through the green 
waves, cuttin’ foam up on every side— 
me leadin’ all the other dimes—a big 
silver fish slicin’ up the water—the boat 
gets closer and closer—I’m headin’ for 
the magazine, I think—and—there she 
is ahead—quick — now — (Tremendous 
crash . . . Fade into bubbling water) 
(Orchestra to mood) 1 sank her. And 
I sank with ’er. Me! Mrs. Murgatroyd’s 
dime, sinkin’ a destroyer. Well, whatta 
ya know! I wonder what the old lady 
would think of me now? 

(Music up full to finish) 


From The Treasury Star Parade, 
copyright 1942 by Farrar & Rinehart. 
Reprinted by permission of the Treas- 
ury Department and of the thor. 

























































SHARPEN YOUR WITS ie 
: se uN b | Ot 4 % for Students 


‘7 QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


Here are some sentences from the first installment of “A 
Try for the Island.” Some of the sentences are merely 
matter-of-fact, others are more imaginative. Check those 
which seem imaginative or figurative to you. Do not check 
literal statements. 


1. The water was the color of daylight reflected in a dark 
mirror. 

2. The island was a long narrow spit of land. 

8. The station was painted ochre-yellow with a dark-red 
shingled roof. 

4. The two rivers ran together like liquid obsidian. 

5. The yellow pips of light in Jack’s eyes were dancing with 
thought. ~ 

6. The sun was hot on our backs. 

7. They fought the green fantasy of the boughs for a moment. 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you have read “Oil in the Allegheny Valley,” circle 
the letter T for true statements or the letter F for false 
ones. . 


1.T F Up to about 1850, oil was supplied chiefly by 
whales. 

2.T F James M. Townsend, the oil-promoter, fleeced 
Drake out of his hard-earned life savings. 

38. T F Drake believed that the principle of the salt-wells 
could be applied to drilling for oil. 

4.T F The device of an iron tube reaching down to the 
rock proved effective. 

5. T F The Seneca Oil Company never succeeded in pro- 
ducing more than ten gallons of oil a day. 


iil. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


,. The brief monologue, “Mrs. Murgatroyd’s Dime,” has 
Several interesting things to say. Underline the best com- 
pleting word or phrase in each of the following sentences. 


1. “Stir-crazy” as used in the play means (a) sick of being 
moved around; (b) mentally -affected by confinement; (c) 
insane from the effects of too much coffee. | 

2. Mrs. Murgatroyd’s dime got —— when (a) a house- 
wife; (b) a Bowery bum; (c) a millionaire dropped it in a 
collection basket. 

3. The dime which kept complaining about the state of the 
country was minted in (a) 1899; (b) 1980; (c) 1940. 

4. Mrs. Murgatroyd got her dime (a) in change at the five- 
and-ten; (b) off the street; (c) from her boy’s piggy bank. 

5. Mrs. Murgatroyd’s dime mary 4 sank a destroyer because 

) 


(a) it helped to ve a to lo; ( it was melted down for 
ammunition; (c) all torpedoes are tipped with silver. 


IV. WHAT'S WRONG HERE? 


In the following paragraph based on material from “I’m 
a Medical Technician” you will find two senfences which 
are inappropriate. Strike them out. 


The, work done by medical technicians saves precious hours 
for medical officers. It helps the officers to make diagnoses. 
Medical technicians are silly responsible for the course of 
treatment to be followed in each case. Much of what they do is 
like detective work. They must track down bacilli. Since all 
bacilli look alike, this is a hard job. 


A Page of 


‘w EXPRESS YOURSELF 


PULL UP A CHAIR— 
And join the discussion: 
1. Do you think Drake was wise to take a chance on the 
investment of his savings in oil? Why do we sometimes need 
careless gamblers in the world? 
2. In your opinion, is the work of the medical technician 
more or less worthwhile than that of the fighting man? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a critical comment upon a recent “Western’ 
movie. 

2. Write a brief essay of comment and criticism on the 
poems in ‘this week’s “Round Table.” 


w MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

. Why waste words? For each phrase in italics find one 
word that means the same thing. “A Try for the Island” is 
the source-of all words. 


a. inevitable f. deliberation k. befitted 

b. overwhelmed g: severity 1. pantomiming 
¢. essence . chronicles m. zest 

d. confluence i. deceptively n. exhorted 

e. mortuary j. conviction 


1. The senator spoke with firm belief. of his plan to help 
the farmers. ~ 

2. The mayor strongly urged his listeners to buy war bonds. 

8. The problem of whether to enlist iy the armed forces 
should be decided with slow and careful forethought by every 
high school boy. 

4. My uncle, who was a clergyman, felt that black was ap- 

opriate to his ession. 
i The city are at the point of meeting of two rivers. 

6. The pageant depicts the march of science by means of 
portraying actions wit words. : 

7. The historical records of the future will tell about the 
brave defense of Bataan. 

8. Most lovers like to think that their meeting was decreed 


by fate. 
9. A successful person usually does his work with keen en- 
i 


loyment. 

10. Freedom ot speech is_the embodiment of democracy. 

11. Most judges believe that the harshness and rigor ot 
punishment should be determined by the seriousness of the 
crime. 

12: The soldier’s mother was completely crushed by news ot 
her son’s death. 

13. This wreath for the Unknown Soldier, although reminiscent 
of death, is a tribute to the living heroes of today’s conflict. 

14. The German commentator spoke with deception of his 
country’s desire for friendly understanding. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Allegheny (Al é ga né). River of Western Pennsylvania. 

tangent (edn jént). A line touching a circle at a single point. 

artesian (ar té zhin). Type of well made by boring into 
earth till liquid flows taneously from internal pressure. 

rloined (pir loyn’d). Stolen. 

seternte (b6 ndn za). An i rich ore pocket; hence 
anything yielding a large return in money, 

ior (krév is). A narrow opening resulting from a split 
or crack. 


(All words are from “Oil in the Allegheny Valley.” ) 
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Swimming the rapids was a risky business— 






WENT up to 
Colorado one 
x summer when I 
\ ) was a boy to visit 

my cousin Jack 

Winterhood.I 

didn’t know, him 
very well, but his mother was my 
father’s sister. She was a widow who 
taught the rural district school in the 
country of the South Fork of the Rio 
Grande, I stayed with her and her son, 
who was a year older than I. They 
lived in a white painted farmhouse set 
in the greenest field I can remember 
on the flat land by the big river which 
ran past their place two hundred yards 
away. 

What a_river! It came rushing grand- 
ly down through the open tunnel of 
rock, and the water was the color of 
daylight refiected in a dark mirror. One 
branch of the river came from the west 
and the north. The other came off Wolf 
Creek Pass to the south. Where they 
came together there was a point of 
land that narrowed as the division be- 
tween the streams. But off the tip of 
this point there was an island. It was 
a long spit of land not very wide 
across. The river was deep and full of 
silvery rapids on both us of it and 
below. But above it, by a curious roil in 
the meeting of the two mountain flows, 
there was a deep black pool which 
turned slowly anal mysteriously like a 
magic lake, lapping delicately at the 
island’s upper end. 

My cousin Jack Winterhood was a 
calm, active boy with brown eyes and 
a pale freckled face and _ short-cut 
brown hair. He had flecks of yellow 
light in his eyes, and when he was 
thinking something over he would 


A Story in Two Parts 
PART I . 


simply regard me, and those flecks 
would seem to kindle with delibera- 
tion and justice, and when he decided 
what he thought or would do he spoke 
crisply, and I could never do other than 
his will, for it seemed to me to have 
been so inevitably arrived at. 

The narrow-gage Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad ran through that val- 
ley, along the river course, in and out 
of canyons. It fed the gold-and silver- 
mining camps up in the mountains to 
the west, and it hauled cows back to 
the plains and connected at junctions 
for reshipping on broad-gage railroads 
to the markets of Texas and Kansas. 
One of the main delights of that sum- 
mer was to play along the right of way 
where the miniature engines and cars 
went trolling by. In that green canyon 
country, where bare rock looked so 
silvery in the sunshine, it was music 
to hear the whistles of the D. and R. G. 
engines come beating ahead against 
the Rocky Mountains, and to hold your 
breath and listen again for the echo 
that would follow sometimes when the 
wind was right, and to hear mixed with 
the whistle the sound of the river slip- 
ping fast, fast, through the green and 
clear-cut channel with the hushing 
sound of silk. 

I remember the station, painted 
ochre-yellow with a dark-red shingled 
roof, It stood in a miniature park of 
grass and flower beds filled with cannas 
that drank the sunshine and turned 
scarlet among the coal-black shadows 
of the station house. My cousin Jack 
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could boys succeed where a man had failed? 


introduced me to the agent’s son, a boy 
cur age named Ted Barksdale. He re- 
garded me as a native of another coun- 
try when he heard I came from New 
Mexico. He thought I should speak 
nothing but Spanish and ride a burro 
and eat chili peppers. When I protested 
that I was an American just like him, 
and that New Mexico was only a hun- 
dred miles away, he would laugh and 
say that he would understand me if I’d 
say it in Spanish. 

. Ted was the cleanest-looking human 
being I ever saw. It was a quality of 
his skin, which was smooth and the 
color of the softest brown buckskin. 
His eyes were pale blue and below 
them were rolls of flesh in a perpetual 
expression of merriment. His hair was 
buckskin-colored too but on the yellow 
side. He seemed all of a piece in his 
coloring. And he was this too in his 
character. I think he was near to what 
an Indian of the great prairie days 
must have been like. 

I was there only two weeks that 
summer, with my Aunt Winterhood and 
those friends. We did an awful lot dur- 
ing such a short time. Ted got his 
father to let us all three ride up to 
Creede on a freight train one time, and 
we faithfully stayed in the tiny caboose 
of the narrow-gage. 

We sat and listened to Tode Ched- 
ester, the brakeman, who was the most 
evil-mouthed man I ever ‘heard. He 
told us stories and rhymes and vicious 
chronicles, all with a hesitant zest 
which was deceptively modest. It was 
just the manner to make us think we 
were hearing about “life.” He went on 
until Mr. Richards, the freight conduc- 
tor, came into the caboose. The con- 
ductor was a family man who carried 
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24 
round in his pocket a volume of the — /#iiiiiii{iiiihiiiititiiiitiiittiiinititiaiitiiiiiitiiiin “We fished him out of the Rio 


sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, in 
which he marked passages that struck 
his stern fancy. He read this one aloud 
to us: 

“By fire, by anvil-strokes, by the 
hammer that breaks the flinty rock, God 
played miner, and blasted you out of 
the rock, and then He played stamper, 
and crushed you, and then He played 
smelter and smelted you, arid now you 
are gold, free from the rock, by the 
grace of God’s severity to you.” 

In this sentence the conductor found 
himself 

My aunt often made us amg of 
food and sept us off for a day’s tramp, 
following the river. One day we 
climbed so far that we caught sight of 
the tremendous falls of Wolf Creek 
Pass long before the wagon road could 
have shown them to us. 

My cousin Jack was planning to be a 
lawyer and to live in Denver, which 
was grander in his dreams than London 
or Paris or New York. He used to ask 
me if there was any capitol dome in 
any of those cities covered with genuine 
gold? It is hard to understand now how 
much the sound of the name Denver 
could bring alive in the West of my boy- 
hood, but I remember how Jack Win- 
terhood sounded when he used to say 
it. Jack was a worldly boy even then, 
in a’ sense that I never thought of being 
or that Ted Barksdale never éven 
heard of. 

One day | asked Jack about the is- 
land at the confluence of the two rivers 
that ran together like liquid obsidian. 

“There’s nothing on it.” 

“Have you ever been on it?” 

“Lots of times.” 

“Has Ted?” 

“Sure. He took me the first time.” 

“Is it hard to get there?” 

“It’s hard or easy, depending.” 

“How do you mean?” ‘ 

Jack explained. You could go to the 
west end of the island and swim across 
the backwater there, which was no trick 
at all. You had to cross the South Fork 
of the river to do it, and the most con- 
venient way was to walk over the rail- 
road trestle on the open ties, with the 
water running beneath. That was the 
easy way, .if the longer. ; 

“What is the other way?” 

“The other way is to go about a mile 
and a half west along the main river 
past our house, and when you get op- 
posite this end of the island, why, to 
try and swim it there. Do you remem- 
ber how it looks there?” 

“Yes,” I said, recalling the willow- 
laced banks and the fall of the meadow 
to a pebble shelf of shallows where the 
trout played in and out of rays of sun- 
light on the polished stones. 

“I remember how it looks there,” I 


PAUL 
HORGAN 


HE Western 

background 
which plays so 
important a part 
in the story, “A 
Try for the Island,” is a familiar one 
to Paul Horgan. Though he was 
born in the East, his family moved to 
Albuquerque, N. M., when he was 
eleven. There he was educated in the 
public schools and at New Mexico 
Military Institute. 

After the death of his father, Paul 
Horgan came East with his family 
and studied singing at the Eastman 
School in Rochester, N. Y. Here he 
became interested in the Eastman 
Theatre, and it was not long until 
he was acting, helping the director, 
building scenery, writing, and doing, 
in fact, everything that had anything 
to do with the stage. 

In 1926 he returned to New Mex- 
ico, this time as librarian to the Mili- 
tary Institute. Out of his experiences 
as both an Easterner and a Westerner 
he began to write. He wrote five 
books before finding a publisher with 
his sixth. This novel, which won the 
Harper Prize in 1933, was The Fault 
of Angels. Mr. Horgan’s latest book, 
of which “A Try for the Island” is a 
chapter, is titled The Common Heart. 
It was published recently by Harper 
& Brothers. 

Captain Horgan is now on active 
duty with the U. S. Army. 
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told Jack. “Have you ever swum it? 
Has Ted Barksdale?” 

“You can’t get to the island unless 
you swim.” : 

“Yes, but did you .ever swim the 
rapids at the east end?” 

“We always went by the west end,” 
said Jack. 

“Where the pool is?” 


“Yes. By the pool. 

“Has cof antl gone the east 
way?” ; 
Jack gazed at me with his lawyer 
look, keen and yet absent-seeming, the 
yellow pips of light in his eyes dancing 
with thought. His nickname was 
“Judge” even as a boy. 

“Well, not exactly. There was a tel- 
low here named Hound-dog Cooley 
who tried it.” 

“Did he make it?” 


“Nope.” 
“Wall, what did he. . .” 
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Grande eleven miles farther down the 
next morning. He was cut 
bad. totok teks i that wate ail 
“Oh.” ¢ 
“Tt can be done though, I believe. 
Hound-dog was drunk and he took it 
on a dare. 
“Oh.” 


“I’ve always meant to try it. I'll tell 


Ted you want t6 try swimming the 
east way to the island.” 

“I didn’t exactly say that.” 

“You sounded pretty interested.” 

The simplest thing is often the hard- 
est for a bo to say. My cousin Jack 
Winterhood had it in his mind, at first 
out of orneriness, and then out of con- 
viction, that I was dying to swim the 
Rio Grande. at the confluence there, 
and the next time we were together 
with Ted he said: 

“The Mexican wants to go to the 
Island by the east way.” 

“You don’t say,” exclaimed Ted. “Has 
he ever so nek as glanced at it?” 

“I have, of course I have,” I said, 
“but I never said I actually wanted to 
swim it. I just wanted to see what was 
on the island.” 

“Why don’t we?” asked Ted with a 
rise of his brow. 

“Well, we've, meant to often enough, 
haven't we?” said Jack. “All right. Since 
my cousin from Mexico really wants 
to,” he added, “I feel it only meet and 
fitting that we do our best to entertain 
him. I believe we ought to go tomor- 
row and swim the east way, and spend 
the afternoon on the island. There'll 
be nobody around to bother us. We 
can leave a note under a stone and 
then of course on returning we can al- 
ways pick up our own note, and tear 
it up and nobody'll ever have to-bother 
with it.” 

“A note?” : asked, but I knew he 

meant that in case we never came back 
somebody would find the note and dis- 
cover what we had tried and at what 
we had failed. 
» I couldn’t tell whether they were 
nervous about it, and I searched their 
faces. So far as I could see, they were 
unconcerned. 

Later that same day Jack was 
hunched down over a book in the front 
room of the Winterhood house, and I 
said to my aunt that I thought I would 
go for a walk by myself. She looked at 
me and asked if anything was troubling 
me, and in her eyes I saw my father’s 
look—she was his sister—and I had a 
lump in my throat; but I assured her 
that everything was fine, and that I was 
having the best summer of my life visit- 
ing her and Jack and Ted B this 
way. 

_I went out and drifted to the river. 
I watched the willow shadows creep 

(Continued on page 27} 
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Radio beams keep planes on courses. Visual beacons at airports help planes make safe landings. 


CAA Photo 


— =ARPORTS-AND- AIRWAYS 


LANNING ahead in aviation is dif- 
ficult, because everything con- 
nected with aviation changes so rapidly. 
Before the war the Civil Aeronautics 
\dministration had planned a tremend- 
ous program of airport construction to 
serve the rapidly expanding needs of 
‘ommercial flying. Over a period of 
years it intended to build or rebuild 
thousands of airports at a cost of over 
half a billion dollars. 

When the war emergency came it 
was easy to see that war needs and not 
peace needs would have to have first 
consideration. The big civilian program 
was bo? and an entirely new 
scheme of “defense airports” was set 
up. Under this plan, 668 airfields are 
being developed in strategic locations 
throughout the country, Many of them 
ure in sections where enemy attacks 
are considered most likely to come, 
such as the Northeast and the Pacific 
Coast. All of these are designed pri- 
marily for their military usefulness in 
case of an invasion. But all of them 
will be carried over after the war as 
valuable airfields for civilian aviation. 
Over $440,000,000 of. Federal funds 
has been already appropriated by Con- 
gress for the building of military air- 
ports. Since they are also located to be 
of benefit to local communities in the 
great air age of the future, many cities 
and counties are sharing in the financ- 
ing of these airports. 

Parallel with the airport. program, 
the installing of airways has never 
ceased. With a national airway system 
of 32,000 miles in operation, 80 per 
cent of the traffic along these routes 
today is either military flying or essen- 
tial to the war effort. 

The airport program involves the 
cooperation of four separate agencies: 
the Army, Navy, the Works Progress 


By Thomas B. Bourne 


Director of Federal Airways, CAA 
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Administration, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. This is an im- 
portant story which deserves to be 
fully understood by the public. 

Why are so many airports needed? 
The Air Forces want a fel 
squadron they send into battle. In 
peacetime. many squadrons can be 
based at one field. In wartime it is not 
wise to keep so many. planes at one 
spot. Likewise, it is easier to handle 
Nee | if they are dispersed on -various 
elds, and they are more likely to have 
a suitable field to which to return after 
a battie. 


Choosing the Sites 


The Army and Navy, when they 
have worked out the air defense needs 
of a certain section, come ‘to the GAA 
and say: “We need 20 Class Three and 
14 Class Four airports in this area.” 
The CAA then selects existing airports, 
or plans to construct new fields if nec- 
essary. Since the Army does not have to 
specify the exact location of these fields, 
they can usually be put where they will 
be most useful for civilian” purposes 
after the war. 

Only in certain cases, such as in 
plans for “point defense,” does the 
Army have .to have airports located 


d for every- 


exactly. Thus around centers of popula- 
tion lying in the line of most probable 
attack, the interceptor and fighter 
planes must be based almost as ac- 
curately as men on a checker board. 
Such fields must be spotted according 
to military strategy, regardless of com- 
mercial needs, though all of them will 
be useful in the future. 

Cities, countries and, in some cases, 
states must provide the land for the 
airports and must agree to operate and 
maintain the field for the benefit of the 
public. Proposed sites are surveyed. If 
they are found acceptable, plans are 
drawn up and contracts let to the low- 
est bidders, Construction is supervised 
by CAA and Army engineers. 

Most of the airports being built are 
designed to accommodate the largest 
and fastest military planes in general 
use today. Therefore, they must be 
large airports, with room for at least 
two runways 3500 feet long. 

The airport’s twin is the airway. The 
airway is the invisible roadway which 
the plane follows in its flights across 
country, from airport to airport. 
Though it is invisible, a great amount 
of research has gone into producing it. 


Signposts of the Airways 


In the early days of airway develop- 
ment, practically all flying aids were 
visual. For night flying, revolving 
beacons, visible from the air, were the 
principal “guide posts.” Gradually 
radio was developed to the point where 
it is the invisible thread which keeps 
planes on their courses. 

An airway is 20 miles wide. Its “sign 
posts” are the radio range stations 
which continuously transmit certain 
signals. The transmitters at the average 
range station send out four lobes of 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Airports and Airways 


(Concluded) 


si iving the Morse code for the 
— R a N. Where these lobes 
come together, the A and N signals 
merge into one long tone in the ear- 
sg of the pilot, the dot-dash of 

e A and the dash-dot of the N be- 
coming an uninterrupted tone. 

Thus the pilot who flies along that 
line hears the constant tone in his head- 
pose and knows he’ is on a straight 
ine to the next stop. A pilot lost in his 
flight can, using certain well-established 


-tion. 


proced back on his course 


Each range station identifies itself 
at regular intervals by transmitting its 
identifying letters in Morse code. In 
addition, the CAA has provided for 
broadcasts of the weather over these 
same stations. A pilot flying into Wash- 


ington would hear the letters WN on _ 


his range station signals, and at a 
scheduled time would hear what the 
weather is around Washington. 


It is possible today for a pilot to 


take off and fly almost his whole trip 
without seeing the ground, guided ac- 














“IT’S. FUN 
70 BE HERE 
TO ENTERTAIN 
you Boys” 





“FLOWERS AND COCA-COLA gm 
«+. JUST LIKE HOME” 








“Something like that really occurred: You 
always enjoy it when you connect with a 
Coke no matter where. There’s something 
about it that’s special. All the difference 
between something really refreshing and 
just something to drink. Yes, indeed. The 
only thing [ike Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
itself.” 











ways for schedul 


to a plane 
across country and keep it from collid- 
ing with o planes, and another 
thing to get that plane in to a safe 
landing at such airports as Chicago and 
New York, where scores of other planes 
land and take off every hour. Traffic 
rules are a necessity in such conges- 
tion. 


It is one thing 


Traffic Laws of the Air 


The CAA has set control rules for 
the east-west and north-south airways, 
determining who is to have right of 
way. The principal east-west airway is 
called the “Green,” and the secondary 
east-west airway is the “Red.” Principal 
north-south airway is the “Orange,” 
and the secondary, the “Blue.” East- 
bound travel must fly at odd thousand 
foot levels, such as 1,000, 3,000, and 
5,000. feet. Westbound at even thou- 
sand foot levels, such as 2,000, 4,000, 
etc. Northbound traffic maintains odd 
thousand foot levels and southbound, 
even. 

At intersections, the Green airway 
traffic has the right of way, that is, it 
maintains its altitude in steady flight. 
Crossing traffic must descend 500 feet 
for a distance of 20 miles in crossing 
the Green airway, and similar right-of- 
way rules exist for other crossings. 
These are the general rules. Specific 
rules for approaches and landings at 
all airports are established. 

The Airway Traffic Control Division, 
located at 23 centers about the coun- 
try, is in charge of planes along the air- 
ways. The Bi before taking off, files 
his flight plan, telling Airway Traffic 
where he plans to fly, his Sage 
his cruising speed, expected time o 
arrival, pa’ two alternate fields at 
which he will land in case of difficulty 
with the weather or his plane. He is 
then the responsibility of the Airway 
man until he arrives within the area 
controlled by the Ai Traffic Con- 
troller, usually a circle about the field 
with a radius of three miles. His land- 
ing is made on the basis of instructions 
received from the airport tower. 

This problem of traffic is a continu- 
ing one. As flying increases, particu- 
larly private. flying which is non- 
scheduled, an entirely new sort of 
traffic control will be r “he - may 
be that.separate “flyways pro- 
vided foe peivate = to save the air- 
operations. 
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Try for the Island 
(Continued) 


across the glassy flow as the sun fell, 
and when it was chilling to dusk I came 
to the point on this bank opposite the 
east way to the islands. How black the 
rapids were! What white ruffles they 
made! How stony the roar of the waters 
when I held my breath and turned my 
head to listen! A mocking bird was 
somewhere about, and his powerful 
ipe was doubled and made into song 
* the echo off the river. I was sur- 
rounded by the rocky dark of mountain 
and canyon. 

We'll never make it, I thought. I must 
persuade them that it cannot be done. 
Remember Hound-dog Cooley, I will 
say, and what happened to him; how 
would you like to be found eleven miles 
downstream gashed by the rocks? 

Yet all the next morning I could not 
speak. We were going to meet before 
noon, take a lunch from my aunt, and 
our swimming trunks, and set forth. Ted 
was in high spirits and Jack was solemn, 
as befitted one who would enter wholly 
but not lightly into a pact with death. 
I hoe that they were deliberately 
not looking at me, and I believe that I 
must have shown my misery. 

It was a bright-summer day. The air 
in those mountains was like a mirror 
for the sun, so clear, so golden. We 
walked the same way I had- gone the 
evening before. e 

About noon we were there, and Jack 
said we would eat our lunch first, then 
lie down for forty-five minutes to take 
a nap and digest our food, and then we 
would try it. I asked what we would do 
with our clothes. He said we would 
leave them in the willows with a couple 
of stone§ on them where we could find 
them when we returned. As he lay down 
he took out an envelope from his pocket 
and handed it to Ted and nodded for 
him to read the page within it. Ted 
glanced at the paper and with perfect 
indifference returned it to Jack. I could 
imagine what it said. The ‘sunshine 
cleaved the broken river with swords. 


(Continued on page 30) 





Ernestine K. Taggard 


The Editors regret to announce 
the death of Miss Ernestine Tag- 
gard, for nine years Literary Editor 
of Scholastic, and a friend to hun- 
dreds. of high school students and 
teachers who knew her through her 
writings in the magazine, through 
correspondence, or in personal con- 
tacts. A portrait and biographical 
memoir of Miss Taggard will be 
found in the Teachers Edition of this 
issue. 




















QUICK! Somebody send for the 
Wheaties! Looks like we’ve got a 
tough customer here. One of 
those grouchy, gloomy birds who 
can use a real “Breakfast of 
Champions” to help him get a 
happy start for the day. 

We can’t afford to waste time 
pampering a “Breakfast Grouch” 
— not when there’s a job to do 
and our country needs cheerful, 
willing workers. So c’mon — join 
up with the regular “army” of 
Wheaties fans who know how to 
put fun into breakfast, to make 
breakfast the good, nourishing, 
get-up-and-go meal it ought to 
be every morning. 





Yes, reach for the Wheaties! 
Help yourself to real whole wheat 
in the form of big, toasted, nut- 
brown flakes with a flavor you 
can’t resist. Good? Say, there’s 
enough tempting flavor in those 
Wheaties flakes to make a break- 
fast a high spot in your day. 

Lots of sound nourishment, 
too, in milk and fruit and Wheat- 
ies, ‘“‘Bréakfast of Champions.” 
You get all of whole wheat’s well 
known essential food value in 
Wheaties. That means good sup- 
plies of wheat vitamins, miner- 
als, proteins, and food-energy to 
help swing that “‘victory diet”’ of 
yours into high gear. 

Do it tomorrow. Get a happy 
start, a champion start with 
Wheaties— “Breakfast of 


' Champions.”’ A product of Gen- 


eral Mills. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


** are regi: d trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, ING, 








Keep your nails pretty, for him. Make Dura-Gloss your 
ally in this, as so many thousands of smart girls are 
doing. Dura-Gloss radiates sparkling good spirits. Pro- 
tects your nails and keeps them nice. Doing your nails 


is a big help when you're feeling tired, “‘all worn out.” “Ma BATTS 10 


PLUS 
Each nail looks so brilliant and colorful, you feel proud Kaw 


and confident. Dura-Gloss contains a special ingredi- 
ent, Chrystallyne, that miakes it stay on exceptionally 


long — at all cosmetic counters, 10¢. 


DURA-GLOSS NAIL POLISH 


Cuticle Lotion 


Polish Remover Copr 1943, Lorre Laboratories « Paterson, N. 3. 
Dura-Coat Founded by.£. T. Reynolds 
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NEW oars: 


Scholastic’s Bive Rib- 
bon Award for the 
outstanding picture of 
March goes to Warner 
Brothers for their pro- 
duction, Air Force. This 
film is remarkable for 
more than one reason, 
but principally because 
it presents inspiringly 
the story of the U.S. 
Army Air Force. 


AIR FORCE. (Warner 
Brothers. Directed by How- 
ard Hawks. Produced by 
Hal B. Wallis and Howard 
Hawks.) 


AIR FORCE has a new type of heroine 
—“Mary Ann.” She’s no pin-up girl, but 
a Flying Fortress, beloved by every man 
aboard her. 

The plot is the log of the “Mary 
Ann.” On December 6, 1941, she took 
off from her California base for Hickam 
Field, Hawaii. Her crew had been told 
they were on a “routine training flight.” 
By the time they reached Pearl Harbor, 
they knew better. 

From Pearl Harbor, the “Mary Ann” 


| was sent to Wake Island, flying by dead 


reckoning. At Wake it was the begin- 
ning of the end for the gallant band 
of Marines holding out there, Orders 
sped the “Mary Ann” on her way to 
help Manila. r 

Now the war really came home to 
the crew of the “Mary Ann.” Over 
Manila they were attacked by Japanese 
Zeros, their captain killed, and the 
“Mary Ann” badly damaged. After 
being repaired she took to the air and 
flew south to the Battle of the Coral 
Sea. 

Dialogue takes up only 20 per cent 
of ‘Air Force. The rest is action of the 
most breathless and realistic sort, par- 
ticipated in by Harry Carey, John Gar- 
field, and Gig Young. The combat 
scenes were based on actual records of 
the Army Air Force. 


IDAHO. (Republic. Produced 
and directed by Joseph Kane.) 


HERE’S a new and different type of 
Western. Instead of riding about on 
bronchos, the cowboys cover the lone 
prairie in automobiles. They get the 
latest news not by Pony Express but by 
radio bulletin. If you like your westerns 
wild and woolly, though, don’t let such 
modernism discourage you. The hero, 
Roy Rogers, still shoots from the hip. 

The story is about a judge (Harry 
Shannon) who tries to stamp out 4 
gambling resort in his community, and 
gets framed for his pains. Things look 
pretty black, but Ranger Rogers shoots 
it out to a happy ending. 
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EADS—you win! According to the boys, the “Ideal Girl Date, 1943 
Version” has a good head on her shoulders and uses it: to select her 
clothes carefully and dress neatly; to talk with sense and listen with a sense 
of humor; to concentrate on “present company” and not eye every passing 

soldier and sailor; to keep the lid on the cost of dating! 
At the, next Jam Session, to appear in Scholastic’s May 3rd issue, the 


girls will go to bat for the “Ideal B 


Date, 1943 Version.” Mail your letters 


to me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd-St., N. Y. C., before bc oe 7th, 


the deadline for the May Jam. If you do not wish your name prin 


» please 


say so, but all letters must be signed with name and school address.—Gay 


Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


What Is the ideal Girl Date, 
1943 Version? 


She must have sense, not be too 
WAACYy; long, soft hair with maybe a 
WAVE; -well-built, but I hope she 
doesn’t SPAR; in other: words, a WOW! 

Arnold Aberman 


West High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


I'm not looking for a superwoman, 
but she ought to be easy on the eyes and 
have a knack of making her date feel 
she’s having a good time. Any qualities 
over and above these and she’s out of 
this world! 

Jack Keelan 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


One with plenty of life who is a good, 
smooth mixer. 


Two Senior Boys 
Charlo (Mont.) High School 


- 


She ought to understand what an “A” 
card means and she shouldn’t go gaga 


over every soldier, sailor, and marine 


she sees. 


Two Boys 
Radford (W.Va.) High Sckool 


Our high school paper, the Dixini, re- 
cently conducted a survey among the 
beys to find their favorite date. Bru- 
nettes were the most popular. The ideal 
date should. be good-looking and 
shapely, have a pleasing personality, a 


sense of humor, ever-present energy, 
and an understanding attitude. 


e J. Philip Reilly 
Dixon (Illinois) High School 


She’s conservative, polite, and viva- 
cious, engages in school activities and 
joins in the fun. 

Art Johnson 


Leavenworth (Kan.) High School 


She’s attractive, friendly, and a good 
conversationalist. She has a ‘trim figure, 
good taste in clothes (not too sharp), 
and a sense of sportsmanship. Last but 
not least, she must be able to estimate 
her date’s finances and act accordingly. 

Sidney Wolin 
Bronx High School of Science 
New York, N.Y: 


What I want, above all things, is a 
good sport. In addition, she should be 
cute, know how to select and wear her 
clothes depending on the occasion, and 
be thrifty. 


A Boy 
Central High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


She doesn’t have to be a copy of the 


. Varga girl, but it all helps. Nice per- 


sonality, manners, and a good dancer 
equals the perfect date. 


Ken Olson 
John Marshall High School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


She doesn’t cater to uniforms only, 
has a mind of her own, doesn’t indulge 


in the excessive use of cosmetics, acts 
her natural self and, above all, isn’t a 
“wolf.” If you should come across such 
a girl, please contact us. 

Two Boys 

Assumption Academy 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

. 


She has a pleasing personality, is rea- 
sonably attractive (in looks), fairly co- 
operative, and extremely versatile. 

Henry J. Bosz 


Baltimore City College, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A girl who is easy on the money, 
good-looking, and mildly talkative. 


Teddy Nelson 
Wood (S. Dakota) High School 


She must be good-looking, like all 
sports, not smoke or drink, and not be a 
gold-digger. Is it possible? 

Lawrence Sjaberg 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


One with lots of pep who can talk 
intelligently: and dance fairly well. And 
she does not smoke or drink. 

Two Boys 
Waterloo (Illinois) High School 


All we ask is one who doesn’t want 
to spend your dough. Most fellows are 
not tight, but we have so many “essen- 
tials” we can’t afford to be spendthrifts. 

Two Boys 
Carlisle Junior High School 
Covington, Ky. 


A girl who can dance, look neat, keep 
up a conversation, and eat moderately! 
Harold Tobin 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Early to bed 

Early to rise 

And she doesn’t go out 
With all the guys! 


Two Boys 
Springfield (Mass.) Trade School 
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Try for the Island 
(Continued) 


We lay down to our naps. Once dur- 
ing that awful restfulness Ted drowsily 
asked Jaek if he thought their things 
would still be on the island from the 
last time they’d gone there—over the 
west pool of course. Jack replied that 
he imagined so. A few minutes later 
with sudden energy Jack raised his head 
and said to me: 

“You can swim, can’t you, Pete?” 

I said I could. 


He sighed with elaborate relaxation, 
and went back to hismap. 

I was so tired from anxiety and from 
choking on my own words that I fell 
asleep. The next thing I on and 
Ted shook me, and danced_off down the 
narrow shelf of sand and pebbles to the 
water's edge, calling to me to hurry and 
come on. It was ,time to start. 

They had put their clothes under the 
flat stones back of the willows a little 
bit up the bank. I put mine there too 
and saw the envelope,.the “note,” on 
which Jack had written “To Friends of 
Judge Winterhoed, Ted Barksdale, and 





05 WAR BOND 


offered by 
“MR. PEANUT” 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 


3, Each contestant may submit 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- 
ers Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your 
name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest 


$t., New York, N. Y., to arrive 
midnight, May 1, 1943. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


. Exclamation. 


. A toot used for diggi je e.- 
also a card. 


Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd . What 
Planters Peanuts. 


. What you wear on your head. 
« The sensible fie to do 
when you are tired, 


-~ 
































ACROSS . DOWN 


«+ Your mark in a subject. 





you get from eating 
wuts. 


- To inquire. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those 
bmitti lete and correct 





. it’s fun to feel this ney 
when you have some - 
ers Peanuts handy. 


+ 2,000 pounds. 
Mountains in Western VU. 8. 











(slang). 


yell won 
news. 


29. Name of a neutral country; 
aiso a large American bird. 
32. A color (you see it when 


233. Stang for ‘preparatory’ 
echoo!, 





Peter Rush, July 27, 1892.” I was sud- 
denly o with gratitude and 
pity for being inc with their 
names on this mortuary document. But 
they were calling me, standing in the 
— and shivering by the river’s 

e. 

The water was icy cold. We waded 
upstream gingerly until we should be 
pe the deepest and yet most pow- 

channel. Jack’s purpose was to 
launch into the current and fight diag- 
onally across it, until by perfect timing 
we should be oa on the very last 
tip of the island, and of safety. 

There was still time; but I could say 
nothing. The ‘river flashed in our ears 
and in our eyes. ‘ 

Jock began to run with the clumsy 
gait of one in tugging water. It was like 
gathering himself’ for the final plunge. 
The sun was hot on our backs. The 
island had a thick screen of willows and 
scrub cottonwoods facing us. Beyond 
that lay what we were seeking. I didn’t 
know what it was. I caught my breath 
when Jack plunged, and then Ted, into 
the black glassy run-of the current. 
They swam powerfully and with valor, 
and were taken away it seemed to me so 
fast that I thought they were lost from 
the very first. In obedience to something 
they left in the air, in my mind, behind 
them, I came to the same place and | 

lunged in, and I too was am for the 

aring motion of the river swept every- 
thing else out of me. I beat with my 
arms and I kicked and I hugely drank 
in air when I could, and I felt the mind- 
less flow of the water, of the earth, of 
Nature; and it seemed to me the very 
essence of death. 

“No!” something cried to me. But 
there were two ways to make that 
answer. 

I turned and buried my head in the 
current and, given might by the fear in 
my breast, I kicked and beat my way 
back to the shallows I had left behind 
me. 

I turned round sickened with what | 
must see, and at what I saw my heart 
sank, but not the way I had expected 
it to. : 

On the edge of the island, dancing in 
front of the rustling green, were Jack 
and Ted, yelping like Indians and mo- 
tioning me to come; why did I not 
come. What was I doing there, and look 
where they were! Come on! 

“Come on!” they shouted and swept 
the water from their bodies with their 
palms. 

- It took them a few minutes to realize 
that I was afraid. When they knew that, 
they pee themselves as triumphant 
proofs that the east way could be swum. 
Come on! 
day! ... 

I nodded and shook my head. I had 
tried it, they knew that. why did they 


We can’t wait here all 
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keep making me have to try it again? 

They were laughing and playing in 
the highest of spirits. They had earned 
the right to play. They boxed together 
and daneed apart and turned to me and 
exhorted. I could hear hardly a word. 
But I knew everything they were say- 
ing and meaning. Jack shook hands with 
himself at me in the air above his head. 
Ted put his hands together, pantomim- 
ing the act of swimming, and gravely 
indicated that that was how it was 
done. 

They finally looked at each other, 
shrugged, and ‘shook hands, as if’ in 
witness. Then, dripping with sunlight, 
they broke against the willow screen 


on the island, fought the green fan- - 


tasy of the boughs for a moment, and 
were gone into the interior. They had 
done all they could. I was alone with 
the. river. 

Then I knew that I must join them. 
To belong is the strongest of all our 
forces at times. That was why I 
couldn’t speak the night before or that 
morning.* It was worse, alone. I didn’t 
know whether my hunger was going to 
be greater than the river's. 

I tried to swim with long, powerful® 
strokes and to be intelligent about not 
holding my breath, but to drink deep- 
ly of the air when I could and expel 
it as deliberately. The first’ time I 
looked up toward my goal it seemed 
like a vision drowned, all wavery and 
slowly moving. But I knew in a mo- 
ment that a’ wind was bearing against 
the willow screen on the island, and I 
saw sharply that I was going down- 
stream past it. No, I said, and squeezed 
my eyes shut, and rolled from side to 
side in the current, as if to bore my 
way through it like an auger. 

It could not take forever, I knew, 
until the results would be clear. 


(To be concluded) 


Reprinted from Harpers Magazine by 
permission of the author. 
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A forward looking magazine 
STRESSES 
@ Art in Wartime Education 
@ Art on the Offensive Now 
STILL $3.00 A YEAR - 
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DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 
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SOFTBALL'S 
>MAN 


HOT DOG without mustard, or a 

drug store without a soda jerk. is 
no sadder than a softball team with- 
out a good pitcher. In no team sport 
does one man count so much as the 
twirler does in softball. No matter how 

werful its sluggers or how sure- 
ngered its fielders, a team with a run- 
of-the-mine pitcher is at a loss against 
a team with a pitching ace. 

A good pitches can muffle the bats 
of the heaviest sluggers. He must throw 
underhand. But he can put as much 
speed and twist on the ball as a hard- 
ball pitcher. And he is 17% feet closer 
to the batter! The box is only 43 feet 
from the plate, as compared to- 60% in 
baseball. Some of the better twirlers 
overpower the batters with sheer speed. 

Credit for the development of soft- 
ball pitching goes to Paul “Windmill” 
Watson, of Arizona. About ten years 
ago, he developed a knack of spinning 
his arm ‘in windmill fashion and re- 
leasing the ball like a rifle shot. 

Then came John “Cannonball” Baker, 
of Milwaukee, with an octopus windup 
that became known as the Figure 8. 
Thanks to “Windmill” and “Cannon- 
ball,” pitching impfoved a thousand- 
fold. Nowadays it is no wonderful feat 
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to strike out about 15 men in a game. 

Roy Burlingame, of Centerville, 
Iowa, once struck out 21 men-in a row! 
In 1938, Ray Ortez, of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) “Lettuce Kings,” called in his 
fielders and, while they played cards, 
kept a boast to strike out all three enemy 
batters. : 

Girls, too, can make the ball do 
tricks. Mary Skorich, of the Cleveland 
“Num-Num Girls,” has 20 no-hit, no- 
run games to her credit! 

Greatest of all pitchers, however, is 
Harold “Shifty” Gears, of the Kodak 
Parks (Rochester, N. Y.). He is the 
only pitcher who has won two national 
championships—in 1935 and 1940. In 
racking up his second title, he pitched 
six straight shutouts! Up until last.year, 
his record included 304 shutouts, 55 
no-hit games, and 11,500 strikeouts. 
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Everybody knows many 
things people do to “im- 
prove’ their teen-age 
skins only make them 
worse. Picking at a 
pesky surface pimple or minor blotch — that’s 
bad. Coat each — with Poslam instead. Girls 
can powder % t over Poslam; boys can leave it 







on a hrough two generations, Poslam’s 
soothing DICATION has brought prompt, 
joyful relief to thousands, on doctors’ recom- 


mendations. Only 50¢, at druggists. FREE: Gen- 
» write postcard to Poslam, Dept. 
. 54 St., N. Y. C. 


erous sam 
B.9, 254 











BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 


Write for literature 
THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn. 



































LOUIS. 


THE BATS 


Your bat must be right to get the 
most out of your hitting ability. Any 
champion will tell you that—and then 
prove his point by showing you his 
own Louisville Slugger. 

So look for the famcus Slugger trade- 
mark when you buy—it's been a guar- 
antee of highest quality since 1884. 
Your dealer also has the 
official Louisville Slugger 
Softball Rule Book for 1943. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE 


SOFTBALL AND BASEBALL 


‘ILLE SLUGGERS 


OF THE CHAMPIONS 






Louisville Slugger Bats are 
the choice of the champions 
In every league. If you are 
interested in the Baseball 
Records of 1942—and other 
information on the game 
and players, send 5c in 
stamps for a copy of the 
"Famous Slugger Year Book 
for 1943,"" or l0c for copy 
of the Softball Rule Book. 


KENTUCKY - Address Dept. ,s-32 




















ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS = ; 
, send check or at 
{no stamps). 
less. will be re- ' z 
te Canada or Mexi- R : s 
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